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rPXHIS tasteful costume is of golden brown wool | never acknowledged, perhaps, but which never- | 

with green plush stripes, on which at inter- 
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very. subtle danger in calling children after par- 
ents. Such children are very apt to be regard- 
ed with an undue partiality. This is a feeling 


| theless makes its way into the hearts of the best 


vals are brocaded acanthus leaves in shades of | of men and women. It is easier to keep out 


chestnut brown. The short skirt is trimmed with 
pleatings of striped satin merveilleuax—golden 


evil than to put it out. 
If the surname is common, the Christian name 


| 

| ° . . 
brown and green—alternating with wide bands of | should be peculiar. Almost any prefix is par- 

| 


green velvet. The ample over-skirt of the plush- 


striped wool opens in front, falls 
nearly to the foot on the sides, and 
is draped in the middle of the 
back. Just below the basque is a 
very large pocket, set on bias, and 
trimmed with green velvet and 
large buttons. The high basque, 
pointed in front and behind, and 
shortened on the hips, has the 
drapery of the over-skirt at- 
tached to it in the back. A vel- 
vet belt is seen only in the front, 
not behind, and is fastened a tri- 
fle toward the side by a fancy 
buckle. A little abbé collar of 
green velvet trims the back of the 
neck from shoulder to shoulder, 
Close sleeves, with velvet revers 
and buttons. A little bag of black 
leather with nickel clasps hangs 
from the belt. Felt hat of gold- 
en brown, trimmed with chestnut 
brown plush ribbon and clusters 
of red poppies. Red umbrella with 
bamboo stick, Laced English 
shoes, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 

NAMING CHILDREN. 
8 pm is a kind of physiogno- 

my in the names of men and 
women as well as in their faces; 
our Christian name is ourself in 
our thoughts and in the thoughts 
of those who know us, and nothing 
can separate it from our existence. 
Unquestionably, also, there is a 
luck in names, and a certain suc- 
cess in satisfying the public ear. 
To select fortunate names, the bona 
nomina of Cicero, was anciently a 
matter of such solicitude that it 
became a popular axiom—* a good 
name is a good fortune.” From a 
good name arises a good anticipa- 
tion, a fact novelists and drama- 
tists readily recognize; indeed, 
Shakspeare makes Falstaff consid 
er that “the purchase of a com- 
modity of good names” was all that 
Was necessary to propitiate good 
fortune. 

Imagine two persons starting in 
life as rivals in any profession, and 
without doubt he who had the more 
forcible name would become the 
more familiar with the public, and 
would therefore, in a_ business 
sense, be likely to be the more suc- 
cessful. We all know that there 
are names that circulate among us 
instantly, and make us _ friends 
with their owners, though we have 
never seen them. They are lucky 
people whose sponsors thus cast 
their names in pleasant and fortu- 
nate places. 

It is a matter, then, of surprise 
that among civilized nations the 
generality, even of educated peo- 
ple, are so careless on this subject. 
Now evil is as often wrought for 
want of thought as for want of 
knowledge, and as a stimulant to 
thought in parents the following 
suggestions are offered. 

It is not well to call the eldest 
son after the father and the eldest 
daughter after the mother. The 
object of names is to prevent con- 
fusion, and this is not attained 
when the child’s name is the same 
as the parent’s. Nor does the addi- 
tion of junior or senior rectify the 
fault ; besides, the custom provokes 
the disrespectful addition of “old” 
to the father. There is another 


donable to “Smith.” John Smith has no indi- 
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| viduality left, but Godolphin Smith really reads | 


| aristocratically, James Brown is no one, but 
Sequard Brown and Ignatius Brown are lifted 
out of the crowd. Some people get out of this 
difficulty by iterating the name so as to compel 
respect. Thus, Jones Jones, of Jones's Hall, has 
a moral swagger about it that would be sure to 
carry it through. 
It is often a great advantage to have a very | 
| odd name, a little difficult to remember at first, | 








AUTUMN TRAVELLING 


but which when once learned bites itself into the 
memory. 


For instance, there was Jamsetjee 


Jeejeebhoy ; we have to make a hurdle-race over 
it, but once in the mind it is never forgot. 
Remember in giving names that the children 
when grown up may be in situations where they 
will have frequently to sign their initials, and do 
not give names that might in this situation pro 
voke contemptuous remark. For instance, Da- 
vid Oliver Green, the initials make “ dog’; Clara 
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Ann Thompson, the initials spell 
“cat.” Neither should a name be 
given whose initial taken in con 
junction with the surname suggests 
a foolish idea, as Mr. P. Cox, o1 
Mrs. T. Potts. 

If the child is a boy, it may be 
equally uncomfortable for him to 
have a long string of names. Sup 
pose that in adult life he becomes 
a merchant or banker, with plenty 
of business to do, then he will not 
be well pleased to write “‘ George 
Henry Talbot Robinson” two or 
three hundred times a day. 

It is not a bad plan to give girls 
only one baptismal name, so that 
if they marry they can retain their 
maiden surname: as Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. This is the practice among 
the Society of Friends, and is 
worthy of more general adoption, 
for we should then know at once 
on seeing the name of a lady wheth 
er she was married, and if so, what 
her family name was. In Geneva 
and many provinces of France the 
maiden family name of the wife is 
added to the surname of the hus- 
band; thus, if a Marie Perrot mar- 
ried Adolphe Lauve, they would 
after marriage write their names 
respectively, Adolphe Perrot-Lauve 
and Marie Perrot-Lauve. The cus- 
tom serves to distinguish the bach- 
elor from the married man, and is 
worthy of imitation; for if Vanity 
unites in the same escutcheon the 
arms of husband and wife, ought 
not Affection to blend their names ? 

Generally the modern “ie,” which 
is appended to all names that 
will admit of it, renders them 
senseless and insipid. Where is 
the improvement in transforming 
the womanly loveliness of Mary 
into Mollie. Imagine a Queen Mol- 
lie, or Mollie Queen of Scots! 
There is something like sacrilege 
in such a transformation. Take 
Margaret, and mutilate the pearl 
like name into Maggie, and its pu 
rity like a halo vanishes, and we 
have a very commonplace idea in 
its stead. If we must have di 
minutives, commend us to the old 
style. Polly, Kitty, Letty, Dolly 
were names with some sense an 
work in them, and which we pre 
nounce like articulate sounds. 

There is no greater injustice than 
the infliction of a whimsical or un 
world-like name on helpless infancy; 
for, as it is aptly said, “ How many 
are there who might have done ex 
ceedingly well in the world had not 
their characters and spirits been 
totally Nicodemused into nothing ?” 

It is certainly a grave question 
if in the matter of Christian names 
our regard for the dead past should 
blind our eyes to the future com- 
fort and success of our children. 
Why have we so many George 
Washingtons? The name is a 
great burden for any boy. He will 
always feel it. Inferiority to his 
namesake is inevitable. 
this promiscuous use of great 
names degrades them; it is not a 
pleasant thing to see a George 
Washington or a Benjamin Frank- 
lin in the police news for petty 
larceny. 

For the most part Old Testament 
names are defective in euphony, 
and very inharmonious with Eng- 
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lish family names. The female names are still 
Jess musical. Nothing can reconcile us to Naomi 
Brett, Hephzibah Dickenson, or Dinah Winter. 
And to prove that the unpleasant effect produced 
bv such combinations does not result from the 
surnames selected, let us substitute appellations 
unexceptionable, and the result will be even worse 
—Naomi Pelham, Hephzibah Howard, Dinah Ne- 
ville! A Hebrew Christian name requires, in most 
cases, a Hebrew surname. 

Some parents very wisely refuse for their chil- 
dren all names susceptible of the nicking process, 
thinking with Dr. Dove that “it is not a good 
thing to be Tom’d or Bob’d, Jack’d or Jim’d, 
Sam’d or Ben’d, Will’d or Bill’d, Joe’d or Jerry’d, 
as you go through the world.” Sobriquets are 
to be equally deprecated. We know a beautiful 
woman who when a girl was remarkable for a 
wealth of rippling curling hair. Some one gave 
her the name of “ Friz,” and it still sticks to 
the dignified matron. Wit, or would-be wit, de- 
lights to exercise itself after this fashion, but a 
child’s name is too precious a thing to be ridi- 
culed. 

Fanciful names are neither always pretty nor 
prudent. Parents bad need of the gift of proph- 
ecy who call their children Grace, Faith, Hope, 
Fortune, Love, etc. It is possible that their after- 
life may turn such names into bitter irony. 

For the sake of conciliating a rich friend never 
give a child a disagreeable or barbaric name. It 
will be a-thorn in his side as long as he lives, 
and after ell he may miss the legacy. 

A child, too, may have such an assembly of 
unrhythmical names that he and his friends have 
to go jolting over them all their lives. Suppose a 
boy is called Richard Edward Robert. The ear 
in a moment detects a jumble of sounds of which 
it can make nothing. If many Christian names 
are decided upon, string them together on some 
harmonious principle ; names that are mouthfuls 
of consonants can not be borne without bad con- 
sequences to the owner. 

The euphony of our nomenclature would be 
greatly improved by a judicious adaptation of the 
Christian name to the surname. When the sur- 
name is a monosyllable the Christian name should 
be long. Nothing can reconcile the ear to such 
curt names as Mark Fox, Luke Harte, Ann Scott ; 
but Gilbert Fox, Alexander Harte, and Cecilia 
Scott are far from despicable. 

A variety of excellent Christian names, it is as- 
tonishing that so few should be in ordinary use. 
The dictionaries contain lists of about two hun- 
dred and fifty male and one hundred and fifty fe- 
male names, but out of these not more than twenty 
or thirty for each sex can be called at all common. 

Yet our language has many beautiful names 
both male and female worthy of a popularity they 
have not yet attained. Among the male, for in- 
stance — Alban, Ambrose, Bernard, Clement, 
Christopher, Gilbert, Godfrey, Harold, Michael, 
Marmaduke, Oliver, Paul, Ralph, Rupert, Roger, 
Reginald, Roland, Sylvester, Theobald, Urban, 
Valentine, Vincent, Gabriel, Tristram, Norman, 
Percival, Nigel, Lionel, Nicholas, Eustace, Colin, 
Sebastian, Basil, Martin, Antony, Claude, Justus, 
Cyril, ete.—all of which have the attributes of 
euphony, good etymology, and interesting asso- 
ciations. 

And among female names why have we not 
more girls called by the noble or graceful appel- 
lations of Agatha, Alethia, Arabella, Beatrice, 
Bertha, Cecilia, Evelyn, Ethel, Gertrude, Isabel, 
Leonora, Florence, Mildred, Millicent, Philippa, 
Pauline, Hilda, Clarice, Amabel, Irene, Zoe, Mu- 
riel, Estelle, Eugenia, Euphemia, Christabel, The- 
resa, Marcia, Antonia, Claudia, Sibylla, Rosabel, 
Rosamond, etc. ? 

There are some curious superstitions regarding 
the naming of children, which, as a matter of gos- 
sip, are worth a passing notice. The peasantry 
of Sussex believe that if a child receive the name 
of a dead brother or sister, it also will die at an 
early age. In some parts of Ireland it is thought 
that giving the child the name of one of its par- 
ents abridges the life of that parent. It is gener- 
ally thought lucky to have the initials of Christian 
name and surname the same, and also to have the 
initials spell some word. In the northwestern 
parts of Scotland a newly named infant is vi- 
brated gently two or three times over a flame, 
with the words, “Let the flames consume thee 
now or never”; and this lustration by fire is com- 
mon to-day in the Hebrides and Western Isles. 
There is a wide-spread superstition that a child 
who does not ery at its baptism will not live; also 
one which considers it specially unlucky if any- 
thing interferes to prevent the baptism at the ex- 
act time first appointed. In many parts of Scot- 
land if children of different sexes are at the font, 
the minister who attempted to baptize the girl 
before the boy would be interrupted. It is said 
to be peculiarly unfortunate to the child if a priest 
that is left-handed christens it. In Cumberland and 
Westmoreland a child going to be christened car- 
ries with it a slice of bread and cheese, and this 
is given to the first person met. In return the 
recipient must give the babe three different things, 
and wish it health and fortune. We have wit- 
nessed the last-mentioned custom very frequently, 
and once in a farm-house at the foot of Saddleback 
Mountain we saw a very singular method of de- 
ciding what the name of the child should be. Six 
candles of equal length were named, and all lit at 
the same moment. The babe was called after 
the candle which burned the longest. 

We have mentioned these superstitions as cu- 
rious proofs that our ignorant ancestors consid- 
ered the naming of children an important event ; 
and we would feel sorry if they tended to weaken 
in any measure previous thoughts. For, careless 
as we may be of the fact, it still remains a fact 
beyond doubt, that the name of a person is the 
sound that suggests the idea of him or her—it is 
their portrait painted in letters. Therefore we 
can not be too careful not to give one that will 
be a shame or an embarrassment, or which will 
even condemn the bearer to the commonplace. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 95 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLR, issued 
August 23, opens with a story for boys by GEORGE 
Cary Ecoirston, entitled “ The Mistake About 
Hamp See,” with a front-page illustration. The 
number also contains Chapter IV. of “ Tim and 
Tip,” by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” illustrated 
by Rocers ; Chapter IT. of “ Penelope,” by Mxs. 
JouN LILLIE, d/ustrated by ABBEY ; “ Knots,” 
and how to tie them, with twenty illustrations ; 
“Uncle Harry's First Panther ;” a page of Wig- 
gles, and other attractions. 





NEW SERIAL STORY. 


In the number of HARPER'S WEEKLY for An- 
gust 27, will be found the opening chapter of a new 
and powerful serial story, entitled 


“FOR CASH ONLY,” 


by the popular novelist JAMES PAYN, author of 
“From Exile,” “Under One Roof,” “Walter's 
Word,” “Won—not Wooed,’ “What He Cost 
Her,” and other novels which have acquired wide 
circulation in all countries where English litera- 
ture is known. 





Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Karly Autumn 
Costumes for House and Street Wear ; Children’s 
Autumn Suits; a large variety of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Under-Clothing of ali kinds ; Ladies’ 
Bonnets, Morning Gowns, Dressing Sacques, etc. ; 
Fichus, Caps, Capes, Aprons, Bustles, etc., ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. Im- 
portant information concerning autumn styles 
will also be given in the New York Fashions. 





OF TALKING “SHOP.” 

BOOK in which is reflected the Amer- 

ican social life of fifty years since is 
like a convex mirror, so far away and at- 
tenuated look the figures whose names are 
our familiar acquaintance. When Monsieur 
De TocquEVILLE, kindest and keenest of 
our many critics, came over here to study 
the Republic at home, he amused his leisure 
by writing certain clever private letters to 
his friends, in which the last generation is 
fixed forever, like flies in amber. 

The New York and Philadelphia of that 
day were commercial cities of important 
size, Chicago was yet a trading post, and 
St. Louis a growing town of a few thousand 
inhabitants. TOCQUEVILLE and his friend 
Monsieur DE GRAMMONT were accredited to 
this country as Prison Commissioners, with 
instructions to examine our whole prison 
system. The emphasis of his reception much 
surprised him, and he writes home that these 
Americans evidently accorded them the dig- 
nity of ambassadors. He often felt, he de- 
clares—and one can see him smiling above 
the paper—like that brand-new duchess of 
NAPOLEON’S creation, who, when she heard 
herself announced at the door of a salon, 
with all her unfamiliar dignities and titles, 
started back in confusion at having been 
about to take the pas of so distinguished a 
personage. “In the United States,” he as- 
serts, “they have neither war, nor pesti- 
lence, nor literature, nor eloquence, nor fine 
arts; few great crimes;.in fact, none of 
those things which excite attention in Eu- 
rope: they enjoy here the most wan happi- 
ness imaginable. Their political life is 
spent in discussing whether they shall al- 
ter a road or construct a bridge. They re- 
gard the building of an imposing prison, 
therefore, as they would the Pyramid of 
€heops; neither more nor less; and so we, 
who pass in some measure for the imper- 
sonation of the whole penitentiary system, 
become giants alongside the pyramid.” 

And so he goes on, tickling himself with 
the fun of the situation, but presently com- 
plaining that to be a lion involves a per- 
functory roaring not at all to his taste. 
“The penitentiary system being recognized 
as our business, we have to exploit it on all 
occasions, whether we will or no, In vain 
we try to avoid it; everybody finds some 
way to slip in a polite little remark about 
jails. In every company either the hostess 
or her daughter, by whose side one of us 
is always carefully seated, thinks that she 
would be greatly wanting in courtesy if she 
did not introduce the subject of assassins 
and thieves. It is not until they have ex- 
hausted this topic, which they know to be 
agreeable to us, and on which they are sure 
of our ability to converse, that they venture 
to speak of anything more yulgar.” 

In fifty years we have changed beyond 
recognition. We have developed war and 
pestilence. We have possessed ourselves 
of literature, eloquence, and the fine arts. 





The crimes we yearly produce are many 
and great enough to satisfy any reasonable 
connoisseur in iniquities, and even our “ wan 
happiness” has grown stout and rosy with 
more generous living. But society still 
slips in polite little remarks about jails 
to Prison Commissioners, and the habit of 
talking “shop” has not amended. If an 
artist be introduced, his new acquaintance 
feels it a duty to assume an extreme inter- 
est in art, and a burning desire to learn the 
inner secrets of the Munich School, or the 
true place of Maulstick’s last “ Impression 
of an October Cabbage Field.” If a musi- 
cian come up to shake hands, WAGNER and 
OFFENBACH, BERLIOZ and AMBROISE THOMAS, 
are summoned from over seas to entertain 
him, while opera, chamber concerts, orato- 
Trios, JOSEFFY, and WILHELM are stirred in 
to make the conversational mixture thick 
and slab. A society woman hears the gos- 
sip of the season, a business man is remand- 
ed to the narrow pall of business interests, 
to the politician is presented a réchauffé of 
candidates and issues, and an author finds 
himself surrounded by pale phantoms of the 
ideas which he flattered himself he had left 
behind him in the study. 

All good talkers are discoverers. They 
launch boldly out upon a sea of words in 
search of some hidden continent of thought, 
content though they find only a soft green 
islet of fresh fancy, or far-jutting penin- 
sula of bold experience. It is only the 
timid souls keeping close inshore who find 
nothing for their pains. Or, to drop meta- 
phor, which, like Malvolio’s cross-gartering, 
obstrutts the blood, good talking supposes 
fresh thoughts or fresh forms of expression, 
and these are little likely to be struck out 
by a brain already weary of the suggested 
theme. 

Besides, if is an ill compliment to one’s 
interlocutor to imply that he knows noth- 
ing but his specialty, and cares for nothing 
else. Politeness must suppose his sphere to 
be the world. Every topic should take pre- 
cedence of that which he has made his prov- 
ince. Then, if it be discovered that he is 
nearly dumb or indifferent outside his nar- 
row range, the talk can easily be tethered 
within that preserve. But for one person 
who is thus bound in to his little task, there 
are twenty who long for fresh woods of dis- 
cussion and conversational pastures new. 

How to talk well is a prescription not 
easily written in a column’s space. That 
accomplishment demands a felicitous union 
of the virtues and graces. But how not to 
talk ill is a far easier formulary. Tact and 
good sense must be the right-hand and left- 
hand supporters, and these, if Prison Com- 
missioners be the guests, will interdict the 
subject of thieves and assassins. 





LETTERS AND LETTER- 
WRITING. 

‘FNHE person who can write a pretty note is al- 

ways spoken of with phrases of commenda- 
tion. The epistolary art is said to be especially 
feminine, and the novelists and essayists are full 
of compliments to the sex, which is alternately 
praised and objurgated as man feels well or ill. 
Bulwer says: “A woman is the genius of episto- 
lary communication. Even men write better to 
a woman than to one of their own sex. No 
doubt they conjure up, while writing, the loving, 
listening face, the tender, pardoning heart, the 
ready tear of sympathy, and passionate confi- 
dences of heart and brain flow rapidly from the 
pen.” But there is no such thing now as an 
“epistolary style.’ Our immediate ancestors 
wrote better and longer letters than we do. 
They covered three pages of large letter-paper 
with crow-quill handwriting, folded the paper 
neatly, tucked one edge beneath the other (for 
there were no envelopes), and then sealed it with 
a wafer or with sealing-wax. To send one of 
these epistles was expensive—twenty-five cents 
from New York to Boston. However the elec- 
tric telegraph and cheap postage and postal cards 
may have been said in a way to have ruined cor- 
respondence in that old sense, lovers and fond 
mothers doubtless still write long letters, but the 
business of the letter-writer proper is at an end. 
The writing of notes has, however, been corre- 
spondingly increased, and the last ten years has 
seen a profuse introduction of emblazoned crests 
and cipher, pictorial design, and elaborate mono- 
gram in the corners of ordinary note-paper. The 
old illuminated missal of the monks, the fancy 
of the Japanese, the ever-ready taste of the 
French, all have been exhausted to reach that 
always hungry caprice which calls for something 
new. 

The frequency with which notes upon busi- 
ness and pleasure must fly across a city and a 
continent has done away, also, with the sealing- 
wax, whose definite red clear oval was a fixture 
with our grandfathers, and which is still the only 
elegant, formal, ceremonjous way of sealing a let- 
ter acknowledged in England. 

There were, however, serious objections to the 
use of the wax in this country, discovered by the 
early voyages to California, The intense heat 
of the Isthmus of Panama melted the wax, and 
letters were irretrievably glued together, to the 
loss of the address and the confusion of the post- 
master, So the glued envelope, common, cheap, 
and necessary, became the almost prevailing fash- 
ion for all notes as well as letters. 





The taste for colored note-paper with flowers 
in the corner was common amongst the belles of 
thirty years ago. The “rose-colored and scented 
billet-doux” is often referred to in the novels of 
that period. But colored note-paper got a bad 
name long ago, and for the last few years we 
have not seen the heavy tints. A few pale greens, 
grays, blues, and lilacs have, indeed, found a place 
in fashionable stationery, and a deep coffee-col- 
ored heavy paper had a little run about three 
years ago, but at the present moment no colors 
that are appreciable are considered stylish, unless 
it may be écru, which is only a creamy white. 

And a long truce is now being bidden to the 
fanciful emblazoned colored monogram ; the crest 
and cipher are laid on the shelf, and ladies have 
simply the number and street of their city resi- 
dence or the name of their country place printed 
in one corner (generally in a color), or, latest de- 
vice of fashion, a fac-simile of their initials, care- 
fully engraved, and dashed across the corner of 
the note-paper. The day of the week, also copied 
from their own handwriting, is often impressed 
upon the square cards now so much in use for 
short notes, or on the note-paper. 

There is one fashion which has never changed, 
and never will change, which is always in good 
taste, and which perhaps would be to-day the most 
perfect of all styles, and that is a good plain 
thick English note-paper, folded square, put in a 
square envelope, and sealed with red sealing-wax, 
which bears the imprint of the writer's coat of 
arms. No one can make any mistake who uses 
such stationery as this in any part of the world. 
On such paper and in such form are ambassadors’ 
notes written; on such paper and in such style 
would the Princess Louise write her notes. 

However, there is no law against the monogram. 
Many ladies still prefer it, and always use the 
paper which has become familiar to their friends. 
It is, however, a past rather than a present fashion. 

The plan of having all the note-paper marked 
with the number and street is an admirable one, 
for it effectually reminds the person who receives 
the note where to address the answer—a fact 
which some ladies forget to emphasize, and which 
should always be written, if not printed, at the 
head of a letter. It also gives a stylish finish to 
the appearance of the note-paper, is simple, un- 
pretending, and useful. 

The ink should be invariably black. From 
the very superior lasting qualities of a certain 
purple fluid, which never got thick in the ink- 
stand, certain ladies, a few years ago, used the 
purple and lilac inks very much. But they are 
not elegant; they are not in fashion; the best 
note-writers do not use them. The plain black 
ink, giving the written characters great distinct- 
ness, is the only fashionable medium. 

Every lady should study to acquire an elegant, 
free, educated hand; there is nothing so useful, 
so sure to indorse the writer everywhere, as such 
a hand; while a cramped, poor, slovenly, unedu- 
cated, unformed, sloppy handwriting is sure to 
produce the effect upon the reader that those 
epithets might belong to the character of the 
writer. The angular English hand, like all things 
English, is at present the fashion, although less 
legible and not more beautiful than the round 
hand. We can not enter into that great ques- 
tion as to whether or not handwriting is indic- 
ative of character; but we do say that a per- 
son’s notes are generally characteristic, and a 
neat, flowing, graceful hand, a clean sheet free 
from blots, is certainly a pleasing object. The 
writer of notes, also, must carefully discriminate 
between the familiar note and the note of cere- 
mony, and should learn, by observing the best 
models, how to write both. 

Custom demands that we begin all notes in 
the first person, with the formula of “ My dear 
Mrs. Smith,” and that we close with the expres- 
sions, “ Yours truly,” “ Yours cordially,” “ Yours 
with much regard,” etc. The laws of etiquette 
do not permit us to use numerals, as, 3, 4, 5, but 
demand that we write out three, four, five. No 
abbreviations are allowed in a note to a friend, 
as, “S¢ be glad to see you”; one must write out, 
“T should be glad to see you.” The older letter- 
writers, like Mr. Everett, for instance, were punc- 
tilious as to writing the /ast word of the page be- 
low the line, and then again repeating it on the 
other side of the page. The date should follow 
the signing of the name when it does not head 
the letter. 

A great and very common mistake exists 
amongst careless and ignorant letter-writers in 
the confusion of the first and third persons. As 
a child would write, “Miss Lucy Clark will be 
happy to come to dinner, but I am going some- 
where else,” older persons than Miss Clark do 
this thing often. It is, of course, wildly ignorant 
and improper. 

A note in answer to an invitation should be 
written in the third person if the invitation is in 
the third person, and should be studiously accu- 
rate, no abbreviations, no uncertain expressions, 
no visible hurry, but an elaborate and finished 
ceremony should mark such epistles. For in- 
stance, an acceptance of a dinner invitation must 
be written in this form: 


Mr. and Mrs, Cadogan 
have great pleasure in accepting the polite 
invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland 
Sor dinner on the seventeenth inst., at seven o’ clock. 
18 Lombard Square. 
July 6th. 


One lady in New York was known to answer 
a dinner invitation simply with the words, 
Come with pleasure. 
It is unnecessary to add that she was never in- 
vited again. 
It is impossible to give persons minute direc- 
tions as to the style of a note, for that must be 
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the growth of years of careful education, train- 
ing, and good mental powers. “To write a pret- 
ty note” is also somewhat of a gift. Some young 
men and young girls find it very easy, others can 
scarcely acquire the power. It is, however, abso- 
lutely necessary to strive for it. 

In the first place, arrange your ideas, know 
what you want to say, and approach the business 
of writing a note with a certain thoughtfulness. 
If it is necessary to write it hastily, sammon all 
your powers of mind, and try to make it brief, 
intelligible, and comprehensive. 

Above all things know how to spell. A word 
badly spelled stands out like a blot on a familiar 
or a ceremonious note. 

Do not send a blurred, blotted, slovenly note to 
any one if you can possibly help it. It wiil re- 
main to call up a certain prejudice against you in 
the mind of your friend, The fashion is not now 
as it once was, imperative as to the leaving a 
margin around the edge of the paper. People 
now write all over the paper, and thus abolish a 
certain elegance which the old letters undoubt- 
edly possess. But postage must be saved, and 
all we can ask of the youthful letter-writers is 
that they will not cross their letters. Plaid let- 
ters are the horror of all people who have not the 
eyes of a hawk, 

No letter or note should be written on ruled 
paper. That is both inelegant and unfashion- 
able, and savors of the school-room. Every 
young person should learn to write a straight 
letter without lines. 

The square cards are used very much, and are 
quite large enough for the transmission of all 
that a lady generally wishes to say in the giving 
or acceptance of an invitation. The day of the 
week and the address are often both printed on 
the card. 

Square envelopes have also driven the long 
ones from the table of the elegant note-writer, 
and the custom of sealing all ceremonious notes 
with sealing-wax is still adhered to by the most 
fastidious. It would be absurd, however, to say 
that it is nearly as common as the more conven- 
ient habit of moistening the gummed envelope, 
but it is far more elegant, and every young person 
should learn how to seal a note properly. To get 
a good impression from an engraved stone seal, 
anoint it lightly with linseed-oil to keep the wax 
from adhering; then dust it with rouge powder 
to take off the gloss, and press it quickly but 
firmly on the melted wax. 

The date is allowable in numerals, as “ June 
3d.” But as a general principle all words should 
be written out. Few abbreviations are respect- 
ful. A married lady should always be addressed 
by the name of her husband. 

In our country, where we have no titles, it is 
the custom to abbreviate everything excepting 
the title of “ Reverend,” which we always give to 
the clergy. But it would be better if we studied 
to give to each person his special title, as “ His 
Honor Chief Justice Blank,” or “ His Excellen- 
cy the President,” and to all returned ambassa- 
dors, members of Congress, and members of the 
Legislature the title of “ Honorable.” The Ro- 
man Catholic clergy and the bishops of the Epis- 
copal and Methodist Churches should be address- 
ed by their proper titles, and a note should be, 
like a salutation, infused with respect. It honors 
him who receives and him who writes, while a 
careless letter injures and insults both. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DEMI-SEASON TOILETTES, 


ARK costumes that may be worn with or 

without wraps are demanded by the uncer- 
tain weather of the demi-season. For this pur- 
pose the earliest importations consist of satin 
Surah dresses with brocaded flounces, plain satin 
merveilleux dresses combined with moiré, Chev- 
iot suits, and wool dresses with or without an- 
other material. The brocaded Surah dresses are 
of exceptional elegance. The short round skirts 
have three deep flounces of the fabric, each flounce 
being heavily brocaded on the edge as a border. 
The short yet full upper drapery is also brocad- 
ed, and the border is repeated on the basque, 
which is very short in front and on the hips, in 
the style formerly known as the polka basque. 
These dresses are shown in old silver—the new 
dark gray shade—in myrtle green, condor brown, 
and brick red. A three-cornered fichu of silk 
muslin, edged with very full rows of Aurillac lace, 
is attached permanently to the neck of some of 
these dresses, while others have the new shirred 
Mother Hubbard cape of white mull and Tunis 
lace covering the shoulders ; the sleeves have soft 
crushed puffs of mull and full frills of lace also. 
Black satin Surah dresses with brocaded borders 
on the flounces are accompanied by black Span- 
ish lace bonnets that are especially liked for au- 
tumn and early winter use. The new features 
in these are the flat lace crown of Spanish net, 
the panache of shaded orange, or of crevette or 
shrimp color, the new salmon tints, or red fea- 
thers on the left side, and the strings of China 
crape the color of the feathers, or else a lace 
scarf is used to cover the front of the bonnet, 
and then tied in a great bow beneath the chin, 
Two or three large rows of faceted jet beads, 
tied together in a simple pattern by gold or sil- 
ver cord, make a binding for the edge of these 
black lace bonnets. The lace is the real Span- 
ish lace, which is all silk, though not entirely 
made by hand. Sometimes the lace ordinarily 
used for trimming is set on in gathered rows to 
form the entire bonnet, and this is very pretty 
in some models that have three Jacqueminot red 
ostrich tips curled outward and forward on the 
left side, with wide China crape strings of the 
same gay red shade. The newer style, however, 
requires a long lace scarf and a flat crown piece 
of lace. The scarf is laid on the foundation 
of the brim in a careless manner without stiff- 





ness, and is not allowed to conceal the rich bead- 
ing on the edge of the front, The shaded os- 
trich feathers are in Capucine tints from bright 
orange to dark brown. Large bugs of jet with 
gold feet and gold antenna hold the folds of the 
scarf in place. Still other black bonnets have 
moiré ribbon strings of the dull chaudron or cop- 
per red, or else of changeable Surah ribbon that 
shows both olive and red, and the feather tips 
with these are also olive and red, Colored Span- 
ish laces in brick red, blue, green, brown, and 
dark yellow shades are seen on the rough Eng- 
lish straw bonnets that are offered for autumn ; 
English ladies are partial to such bonnets, but 
American ladies do not care to purchase straw 
bonnets at this season of the year. A new lace 
for trimming bonnets is colored guipure in which 
a great deal of fine chenille thread is introduced. 
The new jet laces for bonnets and for dress trim- 
mings are in the Spanish lace designs, with large 
roses or leaf points, and these large figures are 
entirely covered with fine jet beads set “solid,” 
as the merchants say. 

To return to dresses, Those of plain satin 
merveilleux, either black or dark colored, have the 
new polka basqué made surplice front by lapping 
over from right to left, but lapping so slightly 
that only one great button is required to fasten 
it at the waist line. The low pointed throat is 
then trimmed with a sort of shawl-shaped col- 
lar of moiré, or else of one of the new striped 
fabrics that show lines of plush of bright color, 
and of metal—either gilt or silver. Sometimes 
instead of a button a strap like a belt is used, 
and fastened by ornamental clasps or buckles. 
The front and side breadths of the skirt have 
the foundation covered by two tabliers or smooth 
valances of the moiré shaped around the figure 
closely, with a scarf-like drapery at the top that 
falls also behind with bouffant loops and ends. 
To fill in the open neck of the surplice basque 
there are kerchiefs of various fabrics, such as 
black beaded net, black silk muslin, and the va- 
rious white tulle, mull, and lace kerchiefs that 
were worn during the summer. Pretty little 
shoulder capes are made of the dress material to 
be worn in the street. These are not new in 
shape, as théy are gathered about the neck in 
Mother Hubbard style, or else the fullness is laid 
in pleats from the neck down; they are cut off 
short and square behind, have a high collar or 
ruff, and long slender tabs in front. 

The Cheviot costumes are either plain, striped, 
or checked, and show a great deal of copper red, 
mustard, and bronze shadings. They are made 
similarly to the simple suits ordered in the spring 
for travelling dresses, and the only trimmings are 
frogs and braids of the same color; indeed, these 
trimmings are confined to Cheviots of a solid col- 
or, while machine stitching or binding of braid 
is sufficient for the striped or barred Cheviots. 
Metal buttons of rich designs are offered for 
these dresses, but many modistes still use the 
plain smoked- pearl buttons with eyes in the 
centre, 

Some stylish wool dresses of cashmere and the 
rougher-surfaced camel’s-hair have been made in 
the chaudron or copper shades, in pheasant 
brown, dark green, and porcelain blue, combined 
with satin Surah of the same shade, or else with 
watered silk for trimming. One of the prettiest 
combination dresses for a young lady has the full 
skirt back arranged in three large box pleats of 
the cashmere separated by clusters of side pleats 
of satin Surah of the same shade; these pleats 
take up the entire fullness of the skirt, extend 
from the belt to the foot, and are without flounces, 
The front and side gores have two very deep 
pleated flounces of the wool goods, and a short 
full apron draped in set curved pleats that disap- 
pear in the side seams of the back, The basque 
is very short in front and on the sides, and has a 
wide belt confined to the front and fastened by a 
colored pearl buckle. The back of the basque is 
longer and square, and repeats in miniature the 
box-pleating of the skirt with side pleats of Surah 
between, This costume is shown in dark blue 
and in coffee red cashmeres, and will also be 
mee up in black satin Surah with the inner side- 
pleatings of black moiré, or any of the new 
striped and block patterns that combine satin 
and gros grain, or else satin and moiré, To wear 
with the red and blue suits just described, rough 
straw bonnets of dark blue or red are imported, 
trimmed with very wide striped blue and red rib- 
bon, and three curled tips of mixed red and blue 
ostrich feathers, Correspondents who have ask- 
ed for early hints of fall styles for travelling and 
walking dresses will do well to copy these mod- 
els. The new Cheviots are already displayed on 
the counters of retail stores, and are sold in dou- 
ble widths at $1 25 a yard. Cashmeres in the 
new artistic shades cost from $1 to $1 50, while 
the satin Surahs are from $1 50 to $3 a yard. 
Flannel-finished cloths of medium weight, suitable 
for the present season, are $1 a yard. 


FLOUNCED ROBES, 


Flounced robes are the novelties imported in 
rich fabrics. Those of brocaded satin have al- 
ready been described. The brocade is in floral 
design of a single color, and forms a wide border 
on each flounce. These are revivals of the fash- 
ions of twenty years ago; but a genuine novelty 
to be brought out for midwinter is the volant 
fourrure, or plush flounces that are as rich as 
fur, and have pile as long as fringe. In each 
flounce there are forty different lengths of pile, 
beginning at the top with the thick short mole- 
skin pile, and gradually increasing in length of 
pile to the bottom of the flounce, where it hangs 
like rich fur with fleece two inches long. There 
are also bayadere-striped plush flounces having 
fine cross stripes, each an inch wide, of plush al- 
ternating with stripes of satin merveilleux of the 
same width. These are of any one stylish color, 
such as dahlia, scabieuse, acajou (mahogany), 
myrtle, or seal brown; or else there are metal 
threads of gold or old silver on the satin stripes. 





BROCADED PLUSH, ETC. 


Plush escalier, or staircase plush, is another 
novelty for trimming dresses. It is made of 
plush with the pile cut in different lengths to 
form cross stripes from an inch to two inches 
wide. This is especially handsome in black plush 
for collars and cuffs of cloaks and dresses, but is 
also found in colors. Brocaded plush is a still 
richer fabric, showing a velvet ground with plush 
figures of long pile. This combination of velvet 
and plush in one fabric is perhaps the most elegant 
feature of the new goods, and is shown in grenat 
velvet grounds with bronze figures, or sapphire 
blue velvet with beige-colored plush flowers, 
shaded as if done with the brush, and veined with 
pale blue. Another fine fabric is a ground of 
satin merveilleux brocaded with large plush figures 
that have the shading frisé, that is of curled 
nap like that of uncut velvet. This comes in 
great tulips with stalks, lilies, and roses, and is 
all black or dark colored for day dresses, while 
for evening dresses the ground is white, with car- 
dinal red figures, or with coral pink, or else peach 
blossom. Deep cardinal satin grounds nearly 
covered with black plush figures are very effect- 
ive, and there are the new pistache grounds with 
mossy green leaves, also old silver, bronze, cream, 
and loutre, The leaf patterns of brocaded plush 
in smaller designs for jackets and for dress trim- 
mings have already been described, and there are 
ombré striped plushes for similar purposes. 


BROCADED VELVETS, ETC. 


New designs of brocaded velvets show great 
balls and moons with three-inch disks of the 
heavy moleskin velvet of some rich dahlia or 
scabieuse shade, with a gold-threaded figure upon 
it, or perhaps frvsé in a lighter shade, and these 
are relieved by a background of old gold satin, 
or there are green balls on beige-colored ground, 
or moss on pale blue, or grenat velvet on dead 
gold satin. Then tapestry figures of velvet, shaded 
as if done by the needle, are thrown on contrast- 
ing grounds of uncut velvet or of satin. Plain 
velvets are shown of the purest silk at prices not 
found hitherto; and in selecting these it is best 
to get the very thick short pile, because it is less 
easily defaced; merchants call it uncrushable, 
and sell it in the new acajou, bronze, and ame- 
thyst shades for $6 to $10 a yard. 


STRIPES FOR PETTICOATS, ETC. 


For pretty petticoats and dress trimmings for 
young ladies are velvets and plushes with gay 
stripes of contrasting colors, such as green with 
red and lines of old gold. Roman stripes of 
twilled satin in gay yet delicate colors are alter- 
nated with plush stripes for youthful-looking 
dresses. Pekin velvets show satin stripes of dif- 
ferent widths of the color of the velvet, and there 
are also many polka-dotted velvets and plushes 
for trimmings and for skirts. The chameleon 
plushes are new-shown shades of one color, or of 
yellow to red, écru to brown, pale green to dark 
myrtle, ete. These are for trimming cloth and 
camel’s-hair dresses. There are also block pat- 
terns in ombré plush, and the different markings 
of leopard and tiger skins are shown in gray and 
tan-colored plushcs. 


BLACK RHADAMES, ETC. 


The fashionable choice for black dresses will 
be the Rhadames silk, or else satin merveilleux 
with damask flounces. Rhadames is a new 
twilled silk, twilled on both sides, but differently 
twilled, showing the lustrous twill of satin on the 
right side, but merely that of pure silk on the 
wrong side. This fabric, with its brocaded 
flounces, has a stately look that makes it fit for a 
dowager, yet it is soft and as pliable as the satin 
merveilleux which it rivals. A novelty this year 
is black satin merveilleux with gay chiné flow- 
ers showing tulips and bouquets of lilacs, roses, 
and lilies. 

BROCADED MOIRES, 


Hitherto the watered effect has been given by 
pressing the grain of fabrics, but this season the 
figure is brocaded in moiré patterns. This is es- 
pecially handsome in the light colors for evening 
dresses, such as crevette, or shrimp, as the new 
salmon pink is called, ciel blue, cream, and mat 
gold. The chiné moirés are also new, showing 
bouquets that look like hand-painting on cream 
white moiré grounds, or else on black, sapphire, 
bronze, or claret-colored watered surfaces. 


NEW LINGERIE. 


The newest lingerie imported is the Mother 
Hubbard cape of cream white silk mull, or of 
China crape shirred in many rows around the 
neck (which is pointed and open at the throat), 
and finished with two full rows of gathered lace 
that fall below the shoulders. 

Another cape in yoke shape with surplice neck 
is made of silk mull laid in fine pleats from the 
neck down. These pleats follow the outline of 
the garment, being bias in front on the edge of 
the surplice neck. Below the pleats fall full frills 
of the new Tunis lace. A cape-collar with large 
bias pleats is trimmed with three deep ruffles of 
Valenciennes lace in the new patterns that have 
very small figures, and show a great deal of the 
meshes. 

Very effective collarettes are made on a large 
round foundation of net, covered with two fully 
gathered rows of Aurillac lace, and an upper 
plainer row attached to a standing collar which 
is concealed, but gives shape to the whole affair. 

Many-looped bows of very narrow ivory white 
or else pink satin ribbon trim the new pieces of 
lingerie, while they are fastened by what seems to 
be an ordinary pin made of gold, with a small 
opal or pearl for the head. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. 
T. Stewart & Co. ; Stern Broruers; and AITKEN, 
Son, & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


In disapproving of female physicians, the 
Queen forgets her great predecessor CANUTE and 
the sea, 

—A long, close-fitting robe was the dress worn 
by George Eliot in her later years, and ber light 
brown hair, which fell low on both sides of her 
head, was draped with point or Valenciennes 
lace. She received, by-the-way, only one hun- 
dred dollars for her first work—a translation 
from STRAUSS. 

—Dr. Joun WARREN, Dr. Joun Contins War- 
REN, and Dr, OLIver WENDELL Hotmgs have 
been the only three occupants of the chair of 
anatomy at Harvard Medical School during 
ninety-eight years. 

—By aid of his telephonic system, Dr. Corne- 
Lius Herz has, during experiments made under 
the auspices of the French postal authorities, 
transmitted audible speech eight hundred miles. 

—Sittine Bow sells bis autograph at the va- 
rying prices of two and five dollars, and nas 
parted with his pipe to a lover of relics for one 
hundred dollars, 

—Chicago has organized a ‘‘ Margaret Fuller 
Society” among its women. 

—The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany 
and their suite lately took with them to Norris 
Castle luggage that weighed eight tons. 

—The only thing that the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh really studied before her marriage was 
music. Every whim of hers was indulged by the 
Czar, who adored her; and when the tempera- 
ture was at twenty degrees centigrade below 
freezing-point, flowers were forced to bloom for 
her delight. 

—A fire-place which once was a part of Marte 
ANTOINETTE’S boudoir is to be seen in the 
Sprague House at Canonchet. 

—GARIBALDI has lived on a crust in his day, 
has tasted poverty on two continents, and earn- 
ed his daily bread by candle-dipping. 

—Mrs. PRENTICE, now eighty-five years old, 
and the granddaughter of General STaRK, was 
present on the one-hundred-and-fourth anniver- 
sary of the battle of Bennington. 

—ANTON RUBINSTEIN has agreed to write the 
music for RODERICK Fx£L’s comic opera, Miss Don 
Quixote, which he has taken with him to Russia. 
JOHN RogGeERs, the sculptor of the famous 
‘Rogers Groups,’’ is spending the summer at 
Nantucket. 

—From his son’s firm, where he is a silent part- 
ner, General GRANT is reported to receive an an- 
nual income of about fifty thousand dollars. He 
was always a silent man. 

—Cardinal MANNING’S appearance is severely 
monastic; he is very thin and very bald, but his 
voice is full of kindness. 

—Among the relics preserved at Pilgrim Hall, 
Plymouth, is a bit of a quilt embroidered by the 
daughter of Captain Mites STANDISH, framed in 
oaken wood that has May-flowers painted on it; 
and also a wooden tray made from an apple-tree 
which once bloomed in Governor WILLIAM 
BRADFORD'S garden. 

—The daughter of ex-Governor Huspparp, of 
Connecticut, is in more comfortable cireum- 
stances than she was at first after her elopement 
with her father’s groom, FRANK SHEPARD. Her 
husband has been assisted by an uncle, and is 
now a partner in a flourishing livery-stable. He 
is not allowed, however, within the stiff-necked 
ex-Governor’s door, although the daughter is 
received. 

—Born deaf and dumb and blind, Lavra 
BRIDGMAN writes a very pretty hand, and ex- 
presses herself quite originally. She is a very 
unselfish woman, “with a heart for others’ 
woes.”? 

—Mr. Hua Owen is to have knighthood con- 
ferred upon him for his services in the cause of 
education in Wales. 

—At a recent London dinner a poetic-looking 
youth whose esthetic appearance caused a gen- 
eral shudder was found, when he ha‘ left, and it 
was too late to appreciate him, to be no other 
than BELT, the sculptor, a favorite of the Queen’s. 

—Kate SHELLEY, the Irish girl of sixteen 
summers who, the other day, in a wild storm, 
saved an [Iowa passenger train from going 
through a broken bridge, is to have a fitting tes- 
timonial. 

—An autograph worth having is that of Ru- 
BINSTE£IN’S which he lately gave to a lady, with 
the first six bars of his exquisite ‘‘ Romance in 
E flat’’ written above it. 

—It is said that the color which shades some- 
where between gold and cream has been identi- 
fied with the Princess of Wales as much as the 
little ‘* Princess’’ bonnet. 

—At great risk to herself, Miss BLANCHE 
NEVIN, the sculptress, who is engaged on a 
statue of MUHLENBERG at Rome, rushed from 
her studio recently and stopped a runaway 
horse, saving the life of the driver. 

—A copy of Manon Lescaut on the margin 
of which the little Dauphin Louis XVII. wrote 
his impressions in a legible but childish hand, 
was lately purchased of a workman, for eighty 
dollars, by Baron PicHon. . 

—Miss GriswoLp, Bret Harte’s niece, is 
spoken of in England as a vocalist of great pos- 
sibilities, with an expressive countenance and a 
good figure. Bret Harte, by-the-way, is now 
visiting WILLIAM BLACK at Brighton. 

—The lyric stage will suffer a great loss if, as 
reported, Miss Cary forsakes it to marry a 
wealthy New York gentleman. " 

—The friends of Brtp@man, the painter, were 
exceedingly anxious that, rather than return to 
Paris and the East, he should make sketches in 
Central America and Mexico. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has presented a collection 
of ivories to the fine art and industrial exhibi- 
tion at Cardiff. 

—CHARLES GOUNOD, whose new oratorio is to 
be given in Birmingham for the first time, is said 
to have a great resemblance to THoroLp Roe- 
ERS, who, when Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, offended so many people by his rad- 
ical views that he was dubbed ‘ Ishmad.”’ 

—Although born in 1800, Mr. Georce Ban- 
CROFT still takes his horseback rides in Newport. 

—Dean STANLEY, who, it is said, was once in 
love with Jenny LIND, used to be called “that 
pretty boy’’ when he entered at Balliol, and “ the 
little Dean” later in life by one of his best friends, 
The Queen married him to Lady Avuausta Bruce 
in order to keep him near herself. Lady CHar- 
LOTTE LOCKER was the sister of Lady Augusta, 
and the blood of Tennyson and of King Ropert 
the Bruce meets in the grandchild of the poet, 
who is also the grandchild of Lady CHakLorre 
Locker, and, we believe, the last of the Brucgs. 
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Crochet Edgings.—Figs. 1 and 2. 








Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked in crochet on a <3 $35 
foundation of medallion braid with medium fine BH 
cotton in the following manner: Ist round,— iets) 
* Catch together with 1 sc. (single crochet)  3°%3 


the first 2 loops on the next medallion, 6 ch. 
(chain stitch), catch together the following 2 
Joops on the same medallion with L short de. 
(double crochet), 6 ch., catch together the next 
2 loops with 1 de., 6 ch., 2 te. (treble crochet) 
separated by 6 ch. around the next bar, 6 ch., 
catch together with 1 de. the first 2 loops on 
the following medallion, 6 ch., catch together 
the next 2 loops with 1 short de., 6 ch., catch 
together the next 2 loops with 1 sc., 2 ch.; re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—» 1 se. on the 3d 
of the next 6 ch, in the preceding round, 4 ch., 
+ 1 se., 1 short de., 5 de., 1 short de. and 1 se. 
on the 3d of the following 6 ch., 3 ch.; repeat 
4 times from +, then 1 se. on the 3d of the 
next 6 ch.,3 ch.; repeat from *. Take up a 
second end of medailion braid, and work on 
one side of it the 8d round: » Catch together 
with 1 se, the first 2 loops on the next me- 
dallion, 1 ch., 1 se. in the following loop, 12 
ch., 1 de, in the next loop, 1 ch., 1 short de. in 
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the following , sana? 
loop, 1 ch., 1 tg 
sc. in the next ? 
loop, 3 ch., 1 de. 
around the next bar, , 
3 ch., 1 sc. in the first XZ : ; 
loop on the next medallion, 4 
1 ch., 1 short de. in the fol- 

lowing loop, 1 ch., 1 de. in the ¢ \ 

next loop, 12 ch., 1 sc. in the fol- . 

lowing loop, 1 ch., catch together the ¢ 

next 2 loops with 1 sc., catch together 

with 1 te. the next bar and the corre- 

sponding bar in the first end of braid in the 

manner shown in the illustration, 1 ch.; re- 

peat from *, but at every repetition connect 

the 6th of the first 12 ch. to the 7th of the last 12 

ch. in the preceding pattern figure. Complete the 
edging by working the small rosettes inclosed by the 





four me- 

dallions in 

the following 

manner: 12 ch., 

close them into a 

loop with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), * 2 sc. around 
the loop, 4 ch., 1 se. on 
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round. — Work 

on the upper edge 

of the row of squares 

* 1 sc. around the first 

7 ch. on the next square 
following the 7 ch. in the hol- 
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242: the last se., 2 sc. around the loop, 3 ch., con- 
e nect to and catch together the middle 2 loops 

5 on the next medallion, 3 ch., 1 se. on the pre- 
ceding se.; repeat from > 3 times, then 1 sl. 
on the first se. 

The edging Fig. 2 is composed of small 
squares, which are worked singly, and connect- 
ed at opposite corners, and then edged at the 
top and bottom with four lengthwise rounds. 
Begin with the rosettes, working each on a 
foundation of 10 ch. closed into a loop with 1 
sl. in the following manner: 5 ch., which are 
considered as first qe. (quadruple crochet), 6 
qe. around the loop, 3 times alternately 5 ch. 
and 7 qe. around the loop, then 5 ch., 1 sl. on 
the 5th of the first 5 ch. in the round. 2d 
round.—1 sc. on every st. (stitch) in the preced- 
ing round, except the middle ch. of every 5, on 
which work 8 se.; at the end of the round 1 
sl. on the first se. 3d round.—4 ch., the first 
8 of which are considered as first de., then al- 
ternately 1 de. on the following 2d st. and 1 
ch., working 3 de. separated by 1 ch. on the 
middle se. of the 3 at each corner; at the end 
of the round 1 sl. on the 3d ch, at the begin- 
ning. 4th round.—Alternately 1 se. around 
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" the next ch. 

y y and 7 ch, 
> passing 2 de., 
except once = at 

each corner, where 

S pass only 1 de.; 1 sl. 
SS on the first se. in the 
round. This work completes 

SS one square. Work each of the 
others in the same manner, con- 
necting the middle ch. of 7 on one 
SS corner to a corresponding st. on the 
preceding square. Edge the row of 

squares at the bottom as follows: Ist round. 

—* 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the 7 on the 

next square following the 7 ch. by which it is 
connected, 3 ch., 7 times alternately 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on the middle ch. of the next 7 and 1 
ch., then 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 7, 2 
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low, 8 times alternately 7 ch. and 1 se. around the follow- y i VS \ > ie 
ing 7 ch.; repeat from +, but at every repetition connect 
the middle ch. of the first 7 to the middle ch. of the last 
7 in the preceding pattern figure. 3d round.—>* 1 se. 
around the following 2d ch. scallop in the preceding round, 
14 ch., 1 de. around the next 7 ch., 4 ch., 1 se. around the 
following 7 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. around the next 7 ch., 4 ch., 
1 de. around the following 7 ch., 14 ch., 1 se. around the 
following 7 ch.,5 ch.; repeat from >, connecting the 6th 
of the first 14 ch. to the 8th of the last 14 ch. in the pre- 
ceding pattern figure. 4th round.—Alternately 1 de. on 
the following 3d st. in the preceding round and 2 ch. 


next st., 4 ch., pass 4 st.; repeat trom +, but close with 
3 ch. 2d round.—Twice alternately 4 de., the middle 2 
of which are separated by 3 ch., around the 3 ch. between 
the middle 2 of 4 de. in the preceding round and 4 ch. ; 
instead of the last 4 ch. only 3 ch. 3d-9th rounds.— 
Work as in the preceding round, but at the close of the 
9th add 1 se. (single crochet) around the last 3 ch. in the 
Tth round, and 8 times alternately 9 ch. and 1 se. around 
the next 3 ch. along the side edge of the work. 10th 
round.—Twice 13 se. around the next 2 ch. scallops, then 
6 se. around the first half of the next scallop, turn the 
work, twice alternately 9 ch. and 1 se. on the middle se 
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° m m np Le A 
Crochet Edging for Lingerie. y) WA RAD wn Y; dh a) 6. J \ v of the next 13, turn the work, 13 se. around the next ch. scallop, 6 se. 
Tuts edging is worked with medium crochet cotton in crosswise [94 f i ric 4 i a os WH i around the first half of the following scallop, turn the work, 9 ch., 
rounds back and forth, and is finished at the top with two length- (QA) //NF a SD ROR RAG ‘ a Mat 1 sc. on the middle se. of the next 13, turn the work, 13 sc. around 
wise rounds. Begin with a foundation of 11 st. (stitches), and ee a aa ieee pein the next 9 ch., twice 6 sc. around the second half of the following 2 
work as follows: 1st round.—Pass the next 3 st., ¥ 2 de. (dou- Fig. 1.—Towe..—Cross Strtcn Empromery, Hoiper -Work, ch. scallops, then 1 se. around the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 
ble crochet) on the following st., 3 ch. (chain stitch), 2 de, on the AND Kyor-Work.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 5 ch., turn the work, 1 de. on the following 2d st., 18 times alter- 
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nately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the following 2d st., 
then turn the work, 3 ch., 1 de. around the next 
2 ch., * 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 se. on the first of them), 1 ch., 1 de. around 
the next 2 ch.; repeat from + 17 times, then 3 
ch., after which work the 11th round as for the 
2d round, Continue to repeat the Ist—11th 
rounds, working the first round like the 2d, and 
connecting the middle st. of the 1st and 2d picots 
to the corresponding st. of the last and the pre- 
ceding picots in the preceding pattern figure. 
Work at the top of the edging 2 rounds as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Alternately 1 de. around the 
next 8 ch. and 7 ch. 2d round.—Alternately 1 
de. on the following 3d st. and 2 ch. 





THE WISHING WELL. 
A LONELY man, and crossed by Fortune’s frowns, 
Stood by the mystic well, ; 
Whose waters quaffed to dearest wishes give 
Fulfillment, so men tell. 


He stooped, and to his lips the waters raised, 
And wished for riches vast; 

But ere he drank, a wave of memory rolled 
Up from the golden past. 


Again he stooped, and thought what bliss ‘twould be 
To lack the thousand ills 

That flesh inherite; but the wish died out: 
His bosom felt Love's thrills. 


Once more he wavered, and the thought of life 
To patriarchal age 

Seemed fair; but no: “ Life without love is naught, 
A blank unlovely page. 


* For thee, my absent love. I'll wish for thee: 
Thy presence far outweighs 

Those blessings which I fondly deemed so dear— 
Wealth, health, and length of days.” 





THAT HAD NEVER OCCURRED 
TO HIM. 


| fe was off on the Maine coast, some miles from 
any point considered exposed to what is ordi- 
narily termed the rush of summer travel. Cer- 
tainly the idea of a rush was something utterly 
foreign to this blessed placidity of sky and shore 
and sea, The very breakers had lost their thun- 
derous roar, and sidled up the beach in an inof- 
fensive fashion, and obviously broke only because 
they couldn’t well help it. A few boldly outlined 
rocks seemed to have been placed along the shore 
for the purpose of keeping guard, but, like sen- 
tries in time of peace, had rather lost the spirit 
of the occasion, and were sunning themselves in 
lazy indifference. A gray haze hung over the sea, 
making impossible the blinding diamond glitter 
of a sunny day. Any glitter would have been 
painfully out of place. One’s artistic soul was 
satisfied with the quiet tone of the whole visible 
world. Everything was soothing, everything was 
harmonious, everything—until, with a shock that 
seemed to break the delicious loneliness of the 
scene, and eeatter visions of eternal quiet with 
sky and sand and sea, one’s startled eyes fell 
upon a blotch of scarlet staring above a fragment 
of rock with an air of utter irrelevance, if not 
positive irreverence. One felt rather than saw 
that it was a parasol, a large red parasol. It was 
so very large and so very red that in this digni- 
fied calm it produced the effect that would the 
sudden entrance, not to say bounce, of » rosy 
milkmaid into a circle of ewsthetically cultured 
maiden ladies. The thing might be good of its 
kind, but it jarred; it had too purely a human 
interest. It was worse, even. One might look 
at the sea as long as one chose, but one’s gaze 
would inevitably come back to that parasol. It 
made one angry; it was parvenu, impertinent, 
insolent. 

The hopeless incongruity of the thing struck 
Jack Evans as he strolled up the beach, with a 
half-smoked Havana between his teeth. 

“Striped too, by Jove!” he muttered, as though 
the audacity of the thing grew upon him. 

“There can be but one person under it; not 
that there is a physical impossibility of there being 
two”—and he smiled cynically as one who has seen 
the folly of it—“ but these are the wilds of Maine, 
and the woods are certainly not full of striped 
red silk umbrellas, There’s but one woman in 
the village who owns such a barbaric article as 
that yonder, and she’s alone. Nice day for an 
afternoon on the sands—none of that confounded 
glare that sets your teeth on edge, and makes the 
lot of a clam seem the only happy one, provided 
he’s insured against being dug out. Rather glad 
I'm nota clam, though: generally speaking, beast- 
ly sort of life not to be able to walk around and 
look under red silk umbrellas, My ideas are cer- 
tainly formulating themselves after the fashion 
of Alice in Wonder-Land, By-the-way, I wasn’t 
at all sure that I had come out to look under that 
one, but it’s rather borne in upon me at present 
that I haven’t much to live for except the plea- 
sure of making that girl’s acquaintance. Might 
go back to the farm and get a letter of introdue- 
tion. Idon’t think she saw me at all; she didn’t 
look across the way once—not that that’s any 
sign, though. I only saw the parasol and the 
round of her chin, and six-button undressed kids, 
as she came down the walk. Poetical justice 
would demand that as I am a city dweller, weary 
of the haunts of fashion and the giddy round of 
social pleasure, I should seek diversion and true 
happiness in the society of a dairy-maid. But 
even city life has its alleviations, and merely as a 
setting for a picturesque toilette, the country 
knocks the spots out of a ball-room. How the 
dickens does she come to be up here alone, I won- 
der! Perhaps, after all, she’s a country beauty 
who has been to boarding-school, If those gloves 
should be the only pair she ever had, and that 
parasol a wild dash after the absurdities of fash- 
ion, and not merely a quietly accepted eccentrici- 
ty! But it can’t be: she’s one of those people 
who always do right; I know by her chin.” 

Meanwhile Evans had tossed away his cigar, 
and drawn very near to the rock, on the other 
side of which sat the owner of the parasol, but 





| time,” thought Evans. 





still no motion betrayed any knowledge of his 
approach. He had serious thoughts of attempt- 
ing a cough, but this time-honored device always 
struck him as absurd. Skipping stones would do 
as a make-shift; but he finally decided upon more 
audibly scrunching the sand under his feet. The 
mind the other side of the rock had meantime 
not been a blank. 

“T knew he would come,” had been its owner’s 
quiet conclusion as she settled herself to the be- 
ginning of another chapter after a cautious sur- 
vey of Evans while he was yet far up the beach. 
“Can’t see any particular harm in making his 
acquaintance. I know all about him. We’re 
out of civilization now, besides. I wonder if he'll 
take a very decided initiative. If he does not, he 
isn’t the man I think he is. Of course he may 
stalk by, just as if he always saw young ladies 
sitting on the sand in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the forest primeval, but I don’t believe 
it; and, to be perfectly frank, I shall be horribly 
disappointed if he does. Indeed, in that case I 
couldn’t answer for myself; I should very prob- 
ably throw something at him. He has thrown 
away his cigar—that’s a good sign.” 

The sand grated harshly. 

“T couldn’t with any decency help hearing 
that,” and she dropped her parasol in front of 
her, and glanced around over her shoulder. It 
was excellently done—glances of any kind were 
rather in her line. In this one there was just 
the necessary curiosity as to who might be the 
disturber of her solitude, mingled with a not un- 
natural surprise at its turning out to be an in- 
truder from the confines of civilization, and over 
it all a delicate shade of utter indifference as to 
who this intruder really was. What was it to 
her, in any case? All this was in it, and an in- 
stant sufficed to deliver it. *Then she turned 
slowly away again, raised her parasol, and turned 
over a leaf of her novel. 

“No pride of the village looked at me that 
“That’s not the way the 
pride of the village does it. I feel rather sat 
upon, yet not utterly annihilated; cast down, as 
it were, yet not destroyed; perplexed, but not 
in despair. But what’s to be done next? One 
must be careful, very careful; the whole danger 
will be in overdoing it. She has a pistol by her 
side, and a box of cartridges, so it seems a little 
superfluous to offer her any protection against 
the jelly-fish. Blood- thirsty, I see. However, 
she doesn’t look like the sort of woman that fires 
behind her by mistake, so I’m probably safe where 
Iam. Confound her self-possession! I feel like 
an ass. I can’t stand looking at this infernal 
schooner much longer. I wish she’d do some- 
thing, or give me an opportunity to. I'd like to 
save the life of a girl with that profile, but she 
can’t very well fall off the sand.” 

It certainly seemed an unlikely supposition. She 
was calmness, unconsciousness, personified. Not 
aggressive unconsciousness, that shows itself in 
pretty little sudden turns of the head, or twitches 
of refractory ribbons; there was no archness, no 
shadow of a blush. + She had been interrupted, 
but she had long ago fgrgotten what the inter- 
ruption had been, and she had almost finished 
another page of her book. Jack was rapidly 
nearing the point where men adopt strange and 
reckless expedients, with no thought of danger- 
ous consequences, 

“There are but two alternatives left for me to 
choose from,” he said to himself; “no half-mea- 
sures will do, Either I must pick her up and throw 
her into the water, and then pull her out; or I 
must walk on up the beach, and not look back at 
her once. I can’t bear to do the latter, but the 
former seems severe, and she would never forgive 
me if it should turn out to be unbecoming. Good 
heavens! why doesn’t she help us both out ?” 

Just at this point some papers fluttered out of 
the girl’s book, and a suspicion of a breeze found 
nothing better to do than to waft them toward 
the water. Evans sprang forward and picked 
them up, and for the first time looked the young 
lady full in the face. A light color touched her 
cheek as she took the bits of paper from his 
hand. 

“Thank you,” said she, with a quiet little smile, 
and the subdued sunlight shining through her 
lashes. “I was very stupid to let them go.” Then 
she dropped her eyes on the page again, as if 
there was nothing more to be said, and he stood 
and looked at her as if he thought there ought 
to be, but didn’t know what it was. But he was 
resolved to have no more long silences. 

“This can’t go on,” he said at last—“ my stand- 
ing here, you know, and you not looking at me.” 

She did look at him then, and caught the smile 
which made Evans’s lady friends so singularly 
obtuse to his serious faults of character; but her 
eyes were on her book again as she replied, “ No, 
I suppose not.” 

“ Not too encouraging, certainly,” thought Ev- 
ans, grimly; “ but perhaps—yes, I think so—just 
encouraging enough.” So he tried again: “ The 
beach is rather deserted.” 

“T shouldn’t call it deserted,” said she, slowly, 
raising her eyes again far enough to glance along 
its level line. “It is not fair. I should say it 
was rather—unoccupied.” 

This was a positive advance. Evans imita- 
ted the infernal schooner, and tacked abruptly. 
“Will you shoot me if I sit down by you?” he 
asked, glancing at her pistol. He was anxious 
to be on a level with her, and catch a longer look 
at her eyes and chin. 

She smiled a little. “I never shoot at a short- 
er distance than ten feet,’’ she said. 

“Then,” said he, “it would be simple suicide 
for me to go on. The farther off I should be, 
the greater would be the temptation.” 

He stood looking wistfully down at her, but 
she did not reply at first. Then she said, de- 
murely, “ You might go the other way.” 

“T never retrace my steps,” said Jack, boldly. 
“T always fall with my feet to the foe. Don’t 
you believe in it?” he questioned, after a pause, 





during which he felt, rather than saw, the en- 
couragement of another little smile. 

“It depends a good deal upon my boots,” she 
replied. 

Evans was tempted to sit down, on the strength 
of this, but forbore lest he should seem to take 
advantage of her levity. “That principle seems 
to me a dangerous one,” he said, gravely. ‘“ Un- 
swerving fidelity demands that there should be 
no such exception. Nevertheless, I believe in 
exceptions, don’t you ?” 

“One must; there is nothing else to do. The 
trouble is that, like the Latin grammar, there are 
so many exceptions, it seems hardly worth while 
to learn the rules.” 

“Tt might be safer to start without preposses- 
sions, you think? There are so many situations 
where ‘no rules need apply.’ I think so too. 
May I stay?” 

“Tes.” 

He threw himself on the sand beside her. She 
closed her book, and waited for him to say some- 
thing. 

“You are fond of shooting?” he asked, taking 
up her pistol. 

“T am fond of firing,’ she said. “I never 
shot anything yet—anything animate, I mean.” 

* But you would like to ?” 

“Oh yes; I should like to,” 

“T am more and more thankful that a wise 
dispensation prevented my proceeding into your 
line of vision.” 

She laughed. “ Oh, I think my principles would 
have restrained me. I haven’t dared shoot all 
the afternoon ; it seemed such a shame to wake 
up anything.” 

“Tt is delicious. Is it always so here ?” 

“T do not know. This is my first experience. 
Mamma has been here before, but without me. 
I haven’t quite decided yet whether I shall be 
perfectly happy or die of ennui in another week. 
Which shall it be ?” 

“Reasoning from sentiment, world manners, 
and the general beauty of the surroundings, I 
should say the former; from my previous expe- 
rience of life, probably the latter. I don’t know 
which is worth the most as ground to stand on.” 

“Sentiment is always better than experience,” 
she said, dreamily, with her eyes fixed on the now 
distant schooner. 

“ She has had a disappointment,” thought Jack. 
“No, not a disappointment, a disillusionment.— 
Why?” he asked, dreamily too, It seemed to 
be her mood, and all his friends said Evans was 
nothing unless he was sympathetic. 

“ We are happiest when we are most unreason- 
ing,are we not? Experience forces us to reason.” 

“Man is a reasoning animal,” said Jack, sen- 
tentiously. 

“Ah,” she said, with a laugh, “I am not so 
sure of that. But falling back on commonplaces 
is a shabby way to withdraw from a conversa- 
tion which bade fair to be quite after the order of 
modern literature,” and she turned her gaze full 
upon him. Her manner was singularly charm- 
ing. Her eyes were deep blue, and frank and 
fearless in their expression to an uncommon de- 
gree. Evans felt that they, at least, were suited 
to the day and place, if her dress was a little too 
suggestive of an ephemeral existence—of the 
world, too worldly. They were deep and true and 
calm and shaded, and you felt that you would 
never tire of them. Here their restfulness was 
in. accordance with circumstances ; but how pre- 
cious would be their charm were circumstances 
in bitter contrast! They would see faults, but 
forgive them; they would fill with tears, but nev- 
er waver. And Jack awoke to the consciousness 
that he had looked at them quite long enough, 
and that it was time for him to say some- 
thing. 

“T don’t want to talk like modern literature,” 
he said. “I don’t want to be modern; I don’t 
want to feel modern. I want to go back a hun- 
dred years, and make believe this country about 
here has never been touched by the hand of im- 
provement—that there are not any cities, or tele- 
phones, or bicycles, on the continent.” 

“ Or horse-cars where you have to put your own 
fare in the box,” she added. She was resting her 
head on the rock behind her, and watching him 
with a half-smile, nowise disturbed by the uncon- 
scious scrutiny with which he had been regarding 
her. She went on after a moment: “ And yet I 
don’t agree with you. I never had a fancy for 
Indians—that sort of people are so hard to get 
along with pleasantly. And I think soda biscuits 
are so unwholesome. Don’t you always fancy 
the early settlers as having soda biscuits for tea ? 

do.” 

“They didn’t always have tea. If you will 
persist in examining me on early American his- 
tory, you must pardon the not unnatural pride I 
take in showing how extensive is my information 
on such points. They threw it into the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

“T shouldn’t suggest any correction if it hadn’t 
to do with Boston; I’m always afraid of not do- 
ing just what is right by Boston, especially as re- 
gards colonial history. You're sure to feel it 
afterward.” 

Evans smiled, and slightly raised his eyebrows. 
“ This is malicious—absolutely malicious. I told 
you I wanted to forget the progress of modern 
thought, and you actually drag Boston into the 
conversation.” 

“ But why don’t you want to be modern? I’m 
modern.” 

Evans smiled again, and she smiled back, sure 
what his thought must be. 

“Yes, you are modern, but not essentially so; 
I took all that into consideration.” 

“Oh, but I am !—essentially so,” she persist- 
ed. “I dressed up for a Martha Washington 
tea party once, and I looked like a fright.” 

“We don’t go to Martha Washington tea par- 
ties. We are sitting here on the shore, and that 
vessel in the distance is the Mayflower going back 
to England. Now don’t be didactic again, and 





attempt to prove to me that if it was the May- 
flower we shouldn’t be able to see it.” 

They were both silent a few moments, watch- 
ing the distant boat as it sailed slowly, slowly out 
of sight. 


“Elevators save you a great deal of trouble,” 4 


she remarked, thoughtfully, at length, as it might 
seem a little irrelevantly. Evans laughed. 

“T begin to think that you do hopelessly be- 
long to an effete civilization,” he said. “It 
should be part of our primitive existence that we 
are fond of toil and trouble, that we are unhappy 
without it.” 

“Don’t!” said she. “ Paradoxes are danger- 
ous. One never knows where one is, nor when 
one is going to stop.” 

“T always know when I’m going to stop,” said 
Jack, sadly; ““when you crush me, and make it 
a positive impossibility for me to go on. Your 
bringing a pistol was a work of supererogation.” 

“You are so easily crushed!” she laughed. 
“Your disposition is mercurial—at least, I think 
it is. I have never been sure what a mercurial 
disposition is.” 

“T imagine you are right. I certainly am 
something of a barometer, more easily crushed 
some days than others. It’s humiliating to be at 
the mercy of the weather.” 

“Tam not the weather,” she said; “ and it was 
I whose influence was so depressing. This wealth 
of similes has confused you.” 

“Tf I can forget it, don’t remind me that I am 
at your mercy. I’m not sure that you have any. 
I prefer the weather; the sun has to shine some- 
times.” 

“ Yes, fortunately for everybody, since it is for 
everybody that the sun shines,” she added, softly. 

“Ah! if the sun only shone for one person, 
that would be a different thing,” he began, eager- 
ly; “andif you—” But the blue eyes came back 
from their gaze at the horizon, and met the look 
of growing feeling in his with so cool, so repress- 
ive a glance, that he dropped the tone of senti- 
ment he had adopted, and with a half-smile of 
understanding of his own mistake and her re- 
proof, concluded: ‘“‘—and if you were not sure of 
being that fortunate person, you'd not hint at so 
dreadful a possibility. There’s a pretty piece of 
sea-weed, by-the-way. Are you at all interested 
in marine specimens ?” 

“Not in the least. 
like them.” 

“The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. 
At least we agree upon one point.” 

“I like the seas and all that in them is while 
it is in them, but as soon as anything is taken 
out and becomes a specimen, it is so sticky and 
soft and draggly! The least little pinch tells so 
on it. I tried to pick out sea-weeds with a pin 
at one time, but I have found since that life is 
too short for such pleasures.” 

“It’s such a pity—the same fault has been 
found before, if my memory serves me—that we 
never find how short life is till so much of it is 
gone.” ; 

“You are neither polite nor kind, as you seem 
to be thinking of me.” 

“Yes, I was thinking of you—thinking how 
far you are yet. from a realizing sense of it. If 
you were not, you wouldn’t have made me stand 
looking aimlessly out to sea for so long a time, 
when I might have been talking to you.” 

“Tt seems to me,if I had not had more or less 
of a realizing sense of it, you wouldn’t be talking 
to me now.” 

They both laughed a little. Evans had begun 
to think that, short or long, life could offer little 
better than a prospect of looking into those eves 
ad libitum, and hearing that soft voice continually 
in his ears. “ How few women,” he thought, “in 
exceptional circumstances, have common - sense 
enough to widen the line a little, and tact enough 
to define it none the less clearly, so that there 
may be no danger of crossing it by mistake! She 
is an exception; her eyes are exceptions ; so is 
the day; and I feel that I am rapidly proving 
myself an exception, and falling genuinely in love 
with an unknown.” The afternoon was wearing 
on; the tide had turned, and a littie stronger 
breeze arisen. 

“Oh dear,” she said, “ the sky is clouding over, 
the air is changing. I begin to feel that possi- 
bly—some time in the future—I might feel act- 
ive enough to shiver.” 

“Don’t tell me so; please don’t tell me so,” 
said Evans, lazily digging holes in the warm dry 
sand. “I shall be like the man in Pilgrim’s 
Progress—I shall never look up at the sky if 
there is a chance of any change. Don’t tell me 
about it,” 

“You are an ardent lover, an eager follower, 
of change,” said the soft voice, quietly. Jack 
stopped digging, and looked up at the speaker. 
“Yes,” she continued, “you are. You like to- 
day because you are tired of yesterday's hurry ; 
you will like to-morrow’s travel because you will 
be tired of to-day’s peacefulness. You like to 
talk to me because for the last two or three days 
you have seen nothing but country beauties; next 
week you will wonder that you ever cared for 
anything but rosy cheeks and gingham aprons.” 

“Ts it not enough that I have tamely submitted 
to the charge of a mercurial disposition? Must 
you also accuse me not only of inconstancy, but 
of more than doubtful taste? Iam by no means 
a connoisseur in gingham aprons.” 

““No, but you will be, or else she will teach you 
how to make rag carpets, or shell Lima beans.” 

“By Jove!” thought Evans, “I'd like to have 
her teach me what she pleases, and she'd find I 
would be in no hurry for change of employment 
either.—Do they always give you lessons in some- 
thing?” he asked, abruptly. “What are you 
teaching me now ?”” 

“T?”——and she laughed—“I am teaching you 
to forget—the last one.” 

“No,” said he, in a low voice, with his eyes on 
hers, “ you are teaching me to remember.” 

“Ah no!” and she shook her head, as she 
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glanced out over the sea, which was rousing it- 
self from its slumber. ‘“ That is dangerous work 
sometimes. I would not try my ’prentice hand 
at that.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and an advan- 
cing wave gathered, rose, curled, and broke. 

“T would like to teach you,” he said, earnestly, 
but without looking at her; “but it would be 
useless to try. It would indeed need a master 
hand.” 

“You could teach me easily to remember some 
things,” she said, slowly. 

He glanced up at her quickly. “Yes, I am 
afraid so,” he said, with a smile. “I shall be 
very careful.” 

“ Will to-morrow be like to-day, I wonder ?” 

“ Of course it will not,” he answered, impatient 
at fate, not her. ‘‘ When was to-morrow ever like 
to-day ?” 

“In the garden of Eden.” 

“Yes, and will people never learn from that 
old story that any change is always for the 
worse ?” 

“Even from stormy to sunny weather, I sup- 
pose, O apostle of peaceful monotony and un- 
changing calm. You are making universal what 
is only occasional.” 

“Perhaps. Certainly I would make an eter- 
nity of what is, alas! but one day.—I am certain- 
ly very far gone indeed,” he said to himself, “if 
1 have begun to talk about eternities, but Heaven 
knows I meant it.” 

“Time is measured by comparisons. Paren- 
thetically let me remark that I think I must have 
read that somewhere. How many days seem eter- 
nities !”” 

“ All those days which are not spent on the 
shore in a hazy atmosphere, with the waves and 
the wind half asleep.” 

“ And those you would make everlasting! And 
we would get the neuralgia in the backs of our 
necks, and the crimp would come out of my hair, 
and we would both have colds in our heads. An 
eternity of cold in the head! - Can’t you propose 
something pleasanter ?” 

“T’ve a good mind to propose in earnest,” 
thought Evans; “but it borders on the ridicu- 
lous to ask a woman to marry you before you 
know her name. I should have to call her some- 
thing, and ‘ Ma’am’ seems stilted, while ‘Say’ 
only serves on occasions.” 

“T can propose that you let me put that shawl 
over your shoulders,” he said aloud. “Since we 
can’t have the one, we will at least not run the 
risk of the other.” 

“Tf the time has come to put on wraps, the 
time has come to go,” she said, wistfully. ‘* The 
charm of the day is broken. I almost feel as if 
it might rain, and if this quiet is once disturbed, 
who knows if it will stop short of thunder ? 
Those clouds look a little like it. Do you see 
that sail-boat is almost here? I am glad it will 
be safe from the storm.” 

“ You have been much interested in watching 
that sail-boat,” he said, petulantly. He was jea- 
lous of its interference. 

“Yes, I am hard hit,” he said to himself as he 
became conscious of this. “I wish the boat 
would go to the bottom if she’s going to look at 
it that way. There’s more life in her eyes now 
than there has been before to-day. She shall not 
go. Iwill not let her until she tells me who she 
is, and that I may see her again, and then—I 
will not let her go at all.” 

She had not answered his last words, but was 
anxiously watching the boat, which rocked al- 
most perilously on the heavy waves. 

“Very much interested,” he added, more petu- 
lantly still. 

“ Yes,” she said, simply. “I think I will go 
to the dock to meet it,” and she rose. 

“ And you ask if to-morrow will be like to-day al- 
most as if your heart was in it, you hint that it is 
I who love variety, and you hasten to meet—who 
knows but to welcome—any element of change !” 

He had risen too, and was looking down at her 
with a world of reproach in his eyes. She did 
not look up, she did not speak. For the first 
time that afternoon there was a touch of con- 
sciousness in her manner. A wave broke al- 
most at their feet; the breeze blew salt in their 
faces; she drew her cloak closer about her, and 
turned with a little smile in the direction of the 
dock. 

“T suppose you do not wish mie to go with you. 
I do not wish to go with you; I will not. There 
may be strangers. It is like a fashionable sea- 
side resort ; it is abominable.” 

“T would like to have you come with me. 
There can not be many strangers, and there is 
one friend, I am sure.” 

“T should not care to see my own friends now ; 
you can not expect me to care to see yours.” 

She walked on. “Come,” said she; and he 
followed her. ‘ You will like to see this one, I 
am sure. It is Tom Owens.” 

“Tom Owens!” He stopped so suddenly that 
she stopped also, “Tom Owens! And you knew 
that he was coming ?” 

The long lashes were raised, and the frankness 
of the eyes was indisputable. “I knew he was 
coming—yes.” There was a question in his look 
which she answered. ‘“ He is my husband.” 

Evans walked on by her side, confining his 
first observation to his own inner consciousness. 
“So you are the girl Tom Owens married ?” he 
said, pulling his mustache. 

“T am the girl Tom Owens married. And 
you—you aré Jack Evans, his college chum, and 
his best friend.” 


“ Well, Mrs. Owens,” said Jack, as he shook 
hands late that evening, “I am off in the morn- 
ing—so good-by. The last time I saw Tom in 
California, I wished him good luck, and I begin 
to think my blessing is worth something after all. 
I shall not be so reckless of it in future. Think 
of me to-morrow evening with the rag carpet or 
the Lima beans, Good-night.” 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEE- 
DLE WORK. 
NO. 6.—CUT-WORK OR APPLIQUE. 
BY MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


ECORATIVE cut-work is of infinite variety, 
but may be divided into two groups—“ in- 
laid appliqué” and “ onlaid appliqué.” 

“ Inlaid” appliqué consists in tracing the same 
pattern on two different fabries—say a gold cloth 
and a crimson velvet—then cutting both out care- 
fully, and inlaying the gold flowers into the crim- 
son velvet ground, and the crimson flowers into 
the gold ground, making duplicate pieces of work 
in reversed colors. The inlaid part is sewn down 
with thread, and covered with cord or couchings 
of floss silk. Sometimes narrow ribbon or fine 
strips of cut silk are stitched over the edges to 
keep them down flat. This kind of work may 
be seen constantly in Italian rooms of the sev- 
enteenth century, and the alternate breadths of 
crimson and gold give a fine effect, as of pilas- 
ters, and in general are enriched by a valance at 
the top and a plain border at the bottom. (See 
illustration No, 20, showing the application of 
transposed appliqué.) 

















No. 20.—Irauian Desien. 


“* Onlaid” appliqué is done by cutting out the 
pattern in one or many colored materials, and 
laying it down on an intact ground of another 
material. Parts are often shaded with a brush, 
high lights and details worked in with stitches 
of silk, and sometimes whole flowers or figures are 
embroidered, cut out, and couched down. This: 
sort of work is very interesting, giving scope to 
much play of fancy and ingenuity, and when 
artistically composed it is often very beautiful. 
(See illustration No. 21.) 




















No. 21:—Borper ror Apriiqvé. 


Another style of “ onlaid” appliqué is worked 
in solid outlines only, laid down in ribbon or cord, 
sometimes in both. This was much in vogue in 
Queen Anne’s time and for a century later. The 
ribbon, very soft and thick, sometimes figured, 
sometimes plain, was manufactured with a stout 
thread on each side, which could be drawn, and 
so regulate the ribbon, and enable it to follow 
the curves of the pattern. The Germans, French, 
and Italians often enriched this style of work 
with a flower, embroidered and applied, thrown 
in here and there. 

“ Cut-work,” like the term “ feather stitch,” 
has a totally different meaning when applied to 
white embroidery, and has nothing to do with 
appliqué, but takes its name from the fact that 
the pattern is mostly cut or punched out, and 
then edged with button-hole or plain overlaid 
stitch. 

In working appliqué it is best, although not 
absolutely necessary, to have the design traced 
on the material to be used as a ground, which 
must then be framed as for ordinary embroidery. 
A copy of the design must be made on tracing- 
paper, and the outlines carefully pricked out with 
a needle or pin, laying the paper on several folds 
of flannel or cloth for greater convenience in 
pricking. This work is precisely the same as the 
pricking taught in the Kindergarten, and a girl 
of eight, with the Kindergarten pricker and felt 
pad, can do it perfectly well; indeed, better than 
an older and more inexperienced person, because 
more evenly. 





A pad, made of a long strip of flannel four 





inches wide, rolled up very tight, till of a size 
convenient for holding in the hand, must be pre- 
pared, and some pounce made, of about equal 
quantities of finely powdered charcoal and pipe- 
clay. 

The pricked design of the leaf or scroll that 
is wanted for the work must be laid face down- 
ward on the fabric which is to be applied. The 
flannel pad must be dipped into the pounce (that 
is, one end of it) and rubbed well into the out- 
lines of the pricked design, which must be held 
firmly in its place with the left hand. On lifting 
the tracing-paper the design will be found to be 
marked out on the material distinctly enough for 
it to be cut out with a sharp pair of scissors. The 
pounce can afterward be brushed off. 

The leaf or scroll, being thus cut out, must be 
fastened in its place on the design with small 
pins, and then carefully sewn down. (See Illus- 
tration No, 22.) The edges are then finished off 
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by embroidery stitches or by a couching line. 
The stems are frequently worked in with stem- 
stitching or couching, and the leaves enriched by 
large veinings of crewel or silk work, or, in con- 
ventional designs, with some of the many varie- 
ties of herring-boning. 

Gold embroidery on velvet or satin grounds re- 
quires to be worked on a strong even linen, and 
then cut out and applied in the same manner as 
ordinary appliqué. Where a particularly raised 
and rich effect is wanted, any embroidery may be 
treated in this manner. It is, of course, more 
troublesome, but quite repays the labor spent by 
the increased beauty of the work. 

The transfer of old embroideries to a new 
ground is usually done by appliqué. We have 
already spoken of another way by couching the 
old background. 

In transferring old needle-work it is necessary 
to cut away the ground close to the edge of the 
embroidery. It is then placed on the new mate- 
rial, which has been previously framed, and the 
outline tacked down. In large pieces of work, 
such as curtains, only a small portion should be 
cut away and tacked at a time—just what your 
frame will hold. The best way of finishing is to 
work over the edges with silks dyed exactly to 
match the colors in the old work. If properly 
done, it is impossible to discover which are old 
and which new stitches, and only by examining 
the back that the work has been transferred at 
all. We use the words “dyed to match” advis- 
edly, as it is impossible otherwise to procure new 
silks or crewels which will correspond with the 
old. Embroidery transferred in this manner is 
as good as it was in its first days, and in many 
cases is much better, for time often has the same 
mellowing and beautifying effect in embroideries 
as in paintings. 

A less expensive but also much less satisfac- 
tory method is to edge the old embroidery, after 
applying it to the new ground, with a cord or line 
of couching. With this treatment it is, however, 
always easy to perceive that the work has been 
transferred. 

For almost all kinds of appliqué it is necessa- 
ry to back the material, and it is done in this 
manner: A piece of thin cotton or linen fabric 
is tightly stretched on a board or table, with tacks 
or drawing-pins. It is then covered smoothly 
and completely with paste. The wrong side of 
the velvet, satin, serge, or whatever is to be used 
in the work, is then pressed firmly and evenly 
down on the pasted surface, and left to dry. 

The following recipe for embroidery paste is 
that given by the school: Three and a half spoon- 
fuls of flour, and as much powdered resin as will 
lie on a twenty-five-cent piece. Mix these well 
and smoothly with half a pint of water, and pour 
into an iron saucepan. Put in one tea-spoonful 
of essence of cloves, and stir till it boils. Let it 
boil for five minutes, and turn it into a gallipot to 
cool. If the gallipot has in it a muslin. bag, not 
reaching to the bottom, it is an improvement ; the 
water that drains away can then be poured out 
from time to time, and the paste will be much 
better. 

Stretching and finishing —Always avoid using 
an iron to embroidery. It flattens the work, and 
is apt to injure the color. For embroidery on 
linen, unless very badly done, it will be found 
quite sufficient to stretch the work right side 
downward as tightly as possible with white tacks 
or drawing-pins on a clean board, and damp it 
evenly with a sponge. Leave it until quite dry, 
and then unfasten it, and, if necessary, comb out 
the fringe. If it is new work, it should not be 
fringed until after it has been stretched. 

For crewel-work on cloth or serge it is some- 
times necessary to rub a little shoemaker’s paste 
on to the back of the embroidery while it is tight- 
ly stretched. When pasting can be avoided, it is 
always better to do without it; but it serves to 
steady the work in some cases, and makes it wear 
better. Unless it is unavoidably necessary, it is 
better not to paste the back of screen panels, 
whatever may be the material on which they are 
worked ; but more especially in the case of satin 
and velvet, as it interferes with the straining of 
the work by the cabinet-maker. 
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The foregoing stitches we have described are 
the most typical, and form the basis of all em- 
broidery ; their numerous modifications can not 
be fully discussed in the limit we have prescribed 
to ourselves, but we have given all that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the needle-woman to mas- 
ter before she attempts to cope with the artistic 
element of her work. That it is a creative art is 
undoubted, for no two pieces of embroidery are 
precisely alike, unless executed by the same hand 
from the same design. 





ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mus. C. P.—We have no pattern of the dress you 
mention. Make the child's nuns’ veiling with a skirt 
that is shirred at the top all around the waist, then 
pleated below. Tie a sash low around the hips, and 
have a simple little basque to wear with it; the basque 
should have tucks down the front and back. 

A Suusoritser.—Moisten the creases in your black 
silk with diluted ammonia, and press on the wrong 
side. Do not make your black silk over a bustle of 
any kind, but wear it with a separate bustle if you 
like. Have the skirt full and straight across the front 
and sides, shirring it only twice across, and letting the 
fringed end hang asa flounce at the foot. Have bouf- 
fant back drapery, and a shirred basque. 

A Geroreia Sunscntsen.—We do not furnish ad- 
dresses in this column. 

Evita T.—Perhaps fresh benzine will take out the 
stain of artificial roses on your dress, but it will be 
safer to send it to a professional scourer. We do not 
furnish addresses to our readers. 

F.ogenor.—Soft black satin Surah shirred and pleat- 
ed will trim your cashmere handsomely, and to this 
you might add some very heavy guipure or Spanish 
lace. Have the round skirt pleated from the knee 
down in single lengthwise pleating on a foundation 
skirt of silk. Then put a very narrow pleating on the 
edge, or wear the edge of the silk skirt under the long 
pleating. Drape a short wrinkled apron from the 
waist to the pleating on the front and sides, and ar- 
range a simple and bouffant drapery behind. The 
basque should be single-breasted, medium long, and 
have a scarf of satin Surah on the front, partly shirred 
and partly pleated. If you want something still more 
elaborate, you can use either of the designs on the first 
page of Bazar No. 30, Vol. XIV. 

Kate R.—The earliest hints of next winter's styles 
will be given in the New York Fashions of the Bazar. 
At present the best advices show designs similar to 
those illustrated in Bazar No. 30, Vol. XIV. Make 
your cashmere by directions given above to “ Flor- 
” You would be wise to let your freckles alone. 
The Ugly Girl Papers, giving information about the 
care of the complexion, will be sent you from this 
office by mail on receipt of $1. 

Juno.—Make your black silk by the pattern of the 
Coaching Toilette illustrated on first page of Bazar 
No. 30, Vol. XIV. Instead of the elbow sleeves in that 
dress, have simple coat sleeves with a shirred cuff. The 
Spanish lace will be appropriate trimming, but it is 
too early to decide about the jet. Colored bead trim- 
mings have lost favor in a measure. Thick straight 
bangs are worn just above the forehead, but not ex- 
tending from ear to ear, as they formerly were. Do 
not use ammonia too frequently on your hair. Alco- 
hol will cleanse the scalp nicely. Bustles are not gen- 
erally worn, though there is a bouffant appearance 
made by ample drapery. You can buy a very good 
seal-skin sacque for $150, 

Lovutser.—Get cream white mull for bridemaids’ 
dresses, and make them in the way you describe, hav- 
ing the neck a pointed surplice front, with very full 
Languedoc lace frills on it, and wear with it a sash and 
belt of wide white ribbon tied behind in a large bow. 
If you like, you might use instead of this the shirred 
basque and shirred sleeves in the Coaching Toilette 
shown in Bazar No. 30, Vol. XIV. The natural flow- 
ers in blossom at the time of the wedding should be 
made into a large bouquet for the corsage, and you 
might each carry a bat-shaped straw basket of flowers 
suspended from the arm by ribbons. No matter how 
young the bride is, it is customary for her to wear 
satin or silk at the wedding, though occasionally a 
muslin or tulle dress is worn by a bride. 

Mrs. F. R. O.—Your brown poplin is not especially 
stylish, but the fabric is good, and should be used, if 
only for a skirt, with an inexpensive over-dress of 
écru pongee, or of tan-colored bunting. The same is 
true of the striped green silk, but it could be utilized 
nicely as a skirt to wear with a cashmere over-dress 
of darker gray than that in the silk, trimmed with 
facings of green satin Surah and green buitons. The 
collar and cuffs should also be green. 

Roy.—If you want your black suit especially for 
summer, get silk Surah, and for this read details given 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 30, Vol. XIV. If 
you intend the dress for all seasons, get satin Surah, and 
trim with Spanish lace; or, if you prefer to combine 
it, add some watered silk like that described in the 
same article on New York Fashions. White piqué 
dresses with warm sacques and heavy under-clothing 
are worn by boys of two years in the winter; but if 
you intend to use colors, various shades of blue are 
preferred to all others, such as pale blue basket-woven 
cloth, and very dark navy blue flannel or camel’s-hair. 
We do not reply to such inquiries by mail. 

A Sunscriser.—We are not responsible for adver- 
tisers, and must decline to,interfere in matters be- 
tween them and their customers. 

Lena M.—You will find it easier and pleasanter to 
have the refreshments on a table than to hand them. 
The bride’s gloves should be white. Any white flower 
may be worn in her hair, though orange blossoms are 
preferred ; these are not necessarily arranged in a 
wreath, as a cluster on the side or directly above the 
head may be more becoming. The bride may wear 
any suitable jewelry. The wedding dress, if a street 
suit, may be worn to church afterward. The dresses 
you mention are sufficient for a neat outfit. You 
should write a note of thanks for each wedding pres- 
ent the moment it is received, and allude to them 
again at the wedding if you feel inclined. 

Constant Recetver or “ Bazan.”—Don’t make your 
blue percale dress button behind. Have instead a 
tucked basque or a box-pleated shooting jacket with 
a belt. The skirt should be short, pleated from the 
knee down, and have a wrinkled apron over-skirt that 
is sewed to the top of the pleats, then turned upward, 
and fastened to the belt. It is customary to express 
your pleasure at any invitation, saying, “I will come 
with pleasure,” or some such simple and natural ex- 
pression. Of course you should precede your friend 
in going into your own church, and should seat her 
first. The gentleman should lead the way in similar 
cases. In cities, evening calls are made from eight to 
ten o’clock. Fifteen minutes is the regulation length 
for fashionable calla, 
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DRYBURGH ABBEY. 

* See illustration on double page. 
RYBURGH ABBYY stands in one of the 
finest scenes in Scotland. The Tweed winds 
gracefully past it, and the sloping woodlands form 
a fitting background for the gray old ruins of the 
venerable house of the Premonstratensian monks. 
The remains of the abbey can not be compared 
with those of its neighbor Melrose for elegance 
and beauty. No poetical description has made it 
a household word. But it will be always remem- 
bered as the burial-place of Sir Walter Scott. His 
love for Melrose was that of a poet; his affection 
for Dryburgh was almost that of an owner for his 
most cherished treasure. For a time it had, in- 
deed, belonged to his maternal great-uncle, whose 
heir-general he was, and he seemed always to feel 
aggrieved that the estate had passed from his fam- 
ily to that of its earlier proprietors. “We have 
nothing now left of Dryburgh,” he writes, “ but 
the right of stretching our bones where mine may 
perhaps be laid ere any eye but my own glances 
on these pages.” When he accompanied visitors 
from Abbotsford to the abbey, he pointed out the 
tombs of his Haliburton ancestors, and expressed 
his wish to be buried near them. There he buried 
his wife, and speaks after her funeral with sim- 
ple pathos “of the beautiful day, the gray ruins 
covered and hidden among clouds of foliage and 
flowers, where the grave, even in the lap of beau- 

ty, lay lurking and gaped for its prey.” 

The abbey was founded by Richard de Mor- 
ville in the reign of David L., and, like all places 
on the borders, suffered repeatedly in the English 
invasions. In Scott's time the abbey and the cas- 
tle of Dryburgh belonged to the Earl of Buchan, 
the elder brother of Lord Chancellor Erskine. 
Scott calls him a “trumpery body,” and a Mece- 
nas &bon marché. To his credit be it said, he en- 
couraged both Burns and Scott, and loved litera- 
ture well, if not wisely. By dint of sheer saving, 
he increased his estate from £200 to £2000-per 
annum. His conceit of himself was stupendous. 
He called Washington, as the highest possible 
compliment, the “ American Buchan,” and sent 
him a snuff-box made from the Wallace oak at 
Falkirk, for which he duly received a letter of 
thanks. Scott gives an account of his burial in 
the abbey, and says that the body was laid with 
the feet westward—a position which provoked the 
remark that a man who had been wrong-headed 
all his life could not become right-headed after 
death. The earl’s grievous sin, in Scott’s eyes, 
must have been the sham ruins and stucco tem- 
ples with which he defaced the neighborhood. 

Scott had passed much of his early life in the 
vicinity, and in the first of his original pieces 
written in a ballad measure, “The Eve of St. 
John,” Dryburgh is the spot to which the monk 
goes to sing mass for the soul of the knight who 
is slain, and where the faithless wife of the Bar- 
on of Smaylho’me ended her life of penance, 

“There is a nun in Dryburgh bower 
Ne’er looks upon the sun. 
There is a monk in Melrose tower 
That speaketh word to none. 
That nun who ne'er beholds the day, 
That monk who speaks to none— 


That nun was Smaylho’me'’s lady gay, 
That monk the bold baron.” 


The incident of never seeing the sun, he tells 
us, is not quite imaginary. In one of the dark 
vaults of the ruined abbey a woman had taken up 
her residence. She never quitted her retreat dur- 
ing the day, but rallied out at night-fall to solicit 
the charity of some neighboring lairds. At mid- 
night she returned to her gloomy vault and light- 
ed her candle. During her absence she affirmed 
her dwelling was arranged by a spirit, who ap- 
peared as a little man, wearing heavy iron shoes, 
with which he trampled down the clay floor to 
dispel the damp. She called him “ Fatlips,” and 
the vault is still called by his name. Her con- 
duct, like all absurd conduct, was attributed to 
love. She had vowed never to see the sun till 
her lover returned, and he never came back. 

Harper’sW Ekk.y* has published a series of dou- 
ble-page plates representing many of the English 
cathedrals. With these edifices no building in 
Scotland can compare in grandeur and magni- 
tude. But the ecclesiastical ruins of the North- 
ern Kingdom have a peculiar elegance and charm. 
They are as racy of the soil as Burns and Scott. 
A comparison of the view of Glasgow Cathedral, 
given in the Weexty of March 26, 1881, with the 
views of the English edifices, will show how great 
a difference in feeling existed bet\.een the two 
schools of design. No temple but one reared by 
Scotch hands could give a meet sepulchre to a 
poet so intensely Scotch as Sir Walter. It may 
be considered fortunate for Dryburgh that no 
Dean of Westminster seized on the remains of 
the Wizard ofthe North. He lies amid the scenes 
he loved so well. On the 26th of September, 
1832, he was borne to his last home in the aisle 
of Dryburgh. The roads were lined by sorrowed 
crowds as the coffin passed. The wide inclosure 
of the abbey was thronged with young and old, 
and when the coffin was taken from the hearse, 
one deep sob burst from a thousand lips. The 
funeral was unostentatious. His monument is 
simple. A block of Aberdeen granite, so solid 
as to resist even the fall of the ivied roof of the 
aisle, was placed over the grave. The inserip- 
tion is merely a name and a date. 

Scott's latter days were days of sorrow. His 
hopes of wealth were blasted. His dream of 
founding a family was vanity of vanities. The 
ruined man sleeps fittingly in the ruined fane. 

We have said nothing about the architecture 
of the ruins. In the first place, because they are 





* For other pictures of cathedrals and abbeys, of 
which Drybu Abbey is the eighteenth in number, 
see Hanren’s Weexiy, Nos, 1058 (York Minster), 1132 
(Exeter), 1147 (Ely), 1151 (Norwich), 1159 (Wells), 1199 
eee 1208 (Bath Abbey), 1212 (Peterborough), 
216 (Worcester), 1282 (Lincoln), 1237 (Carlisle), 1256 
(Chester), 1260 (Chichester), 1262 (Winchester), 1265 
(Glasgow), 1281 (Rochester), 1288 (Melrose Abbey). 





too fragmentary to give in a sketch any idea of 
the distinctive characteristics of Scotch ecclesi- 
astical architecture. In the second place, be- 
cause visitors do not seek Dryburgh for its beau- 
ty, its picturesqueness, or its romantic associa- 
tions, but because it contains the tomb of the 
author of Waverley. Yet 


“the stream, the wood, the gale, 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those who else forgotten long 
Live in the poet's faithful song, 
And with the poet’s parting breath 
Experience a second death.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A DESPERATE WRENCH. 


Wuewn Madame Morrison saw Helen on the fol- 
lowing day, she found her looking very differ- 
ent from the weak and woe-begone creature who 
had appealed so successfully to her kind heart. 
With the buoyancy of youth to aid the blessed 
sense that she was no longer desolate and for- 
saken, Helen had recovered hope. Since she had 
looked into the faces that were full of concern 
for her, the “lost child like” feeling, as she had 
defined it, was gone. Frank had not returned, 
and she knew no more about him than she had 
known yesterday; but she was no longer alone; 
she was no longer at the mercy of the two wo- 
men whom she regarded with dread and aver- 
sion, perhaps not reasonable, but which she could 
not surmount. She might think more profound- 
ly than ever of her great trouble now, since she 
needed not to think so anxiously about herself. 
There was still a great deal of the child about 
Helen, notwithstanding the withering blight that 
had fallen upon her girlhood; she placed her 
hand unhesitatingly in that which was held out 
to her, and she slept that night, after Madame 
Morrison had tended her with motherly solici- 
tude, as a child who had been frightened in the 
cold and dark might have slept in a well-warmed 
and lighted room. 

Delphine was very curious about the English 
lady who had brought madame home at so un- 
usual an hour; she did not know that madame 
had intended to make a visit, and dinner had 
been prepared uselessly, She had, indeed, been 
uneasy about madame. Helen, acting on a hint 
from Jane, gave Delphine no satisfaction, and 
that astute young woman scented danger to her 
own and her mother’s interests from the appear- 
ance on the scene of a person of the indubitable 
respectability and the authoritative air of Ma- 
dame Morrison. What if they were altogether 
wrong, and there really was a marriage, and this 
lady was a relative of the families on either 
side ? 

“She called her ‘my dear,’ I can tell you,” 
said Delphine to her mother, “and those Eng- 
lish do not say that to all the world. And she 
is coming to-morrow, early, too.” 

“You will hear something then,” said the mo- 
ther. 

“T think it well,” said the daughter. 

But Delphine reckoned without Madame Mor- 
rison, who, with her first look at her handsome 
insolent face, had distrusted her. And she was 
defeated by that lady’s coolly dismissing her, and 
entering Helen’s room unannounced. Of course 
the resource of listening at the door remained, 
but Madame Morrison was too much for her there 
also. She set the door of the bedroom, which 
opened into the little salon, wide open, and shut 
the opposite door that opened into the vestibule. 

Delphine might listen at that as long as she 
liked, she would be none the wiser. 

“You are a good girl to have done what I told 
you, and I am glad to see you looking so much 
better this morning,” said Madame Morrison, as 
she took a seat by the side of Helen’s bed, and 
laid her hand gently on her head. “You are 
quite yourself again. No headache?” 

“T am perfectly well; and, oh, it is so kind of 
you to come to me!” 

“ But you would rather have seen Jane. That 
is natural, but I have much to sav to you that 
Jane could not say, and you shall have her with 
you by-and-by. And now, my dear—for we have 
no time to lose—tell me, have you thought about 
what you are going to do?” 

“Tam always thinking about that, but I can 
not come to any decision.” The frightened look 
came into her face again, and tears rushed to her 
eyes. “Oh, Madame Morrison, what is to be- 
come of me ?” 

“Nothing evil, be sure of that. You are per- 
fectly safe from harm, if you only will to be safe. 
My husband and I will protect you and take care 
of you, if you will allow us to do so; no misfor- 
tune can befall you unless it be of your own 
making.” 

“T don’t understand you; I know that all you 
are saying is good and kind, and I feel sheltered 
and protected by the mere sight of you; but I 
don’t know what you mean by misfortune of my 
own making. I have done very wrong, I am 
afraid, to call myself Madame Lisle, and to say 
that I am married; it was to have been for a 
week. I know now, by all I have suffered, by 
the shame and the misery, what a falsehood for 
an hour, or a moment, is; but Jane and you will 
forgive me, will you not ?” 

“Indeed we will, and do,” said Madame Morri- 
son, whose heart beat painfully as the tearful, 
child-like gray eyes gazed at her pleadingly with 
a dreadful look of wistful innocence: “but I 
must make you understand me, however great the 
pain I shall have to give you; and to do so I 





must tell you your own story, not as you fancy it 
to be, but as it is in hard fact, and as the world 
would read and judge it. You are the dupe, you 
have had a frightfully narrow escape of being the 
victim, of a villain.” 

“Frank ?” exclaimed Helen, starting up wildly. 

“Yes.” Madame Morrison laid her gently back 
on her pillow, and held one of her hands tightly. 
“T must say that word. You can not imagine 
the degradation and misery of the fate which he 
destined for you when he took you away, with a 
devilish duplicity and cunning, from your only 
protector, the friend to whom your dead father 
had confided you, and isolated you from all help 
and rescue.” 

“No, no, it was not so. I have told you we 
were to have been married in a week.” 

“ He told you so, and you believed him because 
he had made you love him and trust him, and be- 
cause you knew nothing of the world or of real 
life at all. How should you know that no man 
places the woman he means to marry in a posi- 
tion of disadvantage before the world, or lowers 
her in his own or her own respect? How should 
you know that his sympathy with your unhappi- 
ness was a device to lead you into the profound- 
est misery, and his proposal to rescue you from 
an uncongenial home was a lure to hopeless and 
irremediable ruin? If he had been honest in ei- 
ther he would have gone boldly to your protect- 
ors, and told them how he had met you by an ac- 
cident, and what had come of it, and—” 

“Tt was on account of his friend,” said Helen, 
in feeble, terrified protest; for were not her fears, 
her voiceless, half-formed fears, finding utterance 
by the mouth of this good and sensible woman ? 
Her stricken heart quailed under the terrible ver- 
ification, but she tried to make a little fight still. 

“His friend ?” repeated Madame Morrison, in- 
dignantly—“ his friend? My child, no man of 
honor lets the possible interest or convenience 
of a friend outweigh the honor, the good name, 
the safety, of his future wife ; and the friend who 
would expect or wish him to do so must be a pol- 
troon. Besides, what do you know about him- 
self? Whois he? What is he?” 

“ He is a painter.” 

“He told you so, but what evidence have you 
that it is true? Did you ever see a picture of 
his painting? Is there one here? He is much 
more likely to be a mere dissolute idler, unhap- 
pily cursed with the means of gratifying his pas- 
sions and his vices, and he probably assumed the 
character of an artist to make himself more in- 
teresting in your innocent eyes.” 

“He said we should not be rich,” faltered 
Helen, “and it was on business he went away. 
If he had had a fortune, and could do as he 
liked, why should he have left me ?” 

This pertinent remark commended itself to the 
good sense of Madame Morrison. 

“You are right,” she said. “He is not a rich 
man, and he may be what he assumes to be. 
Did he never tell you anything more distinct 
about his affairs?” 

“He said he could place me here, and arrange 
about our marriage, because he had had a stroke 
of luck, and he talked of something I did not un- 
derstand, of the ‘veine’ and the ‘deveine’; that 
was all,” 

“A gambler! That is the explanation,” 
thought Madame Morrison. ‘“ But it is useless 
to tell her so; she would not understand the 
deadly meaning of the word.” Then she con- 
tinued: “ Only the innocent child you are could 
have been tricked with so weak a fable about 
himself and his friend as that which this bad 
man invented, Only a heartless villain could 
have tempted and deceived you through your 
sacred love and reverence for your dead father. 
Well he knew the chord to strike, and with a re- 
morseless hand he brought out that sweet music 
of memory and pity to be your death dirge. My 
dear, it is written,‘ Thou shalt not seethe the kid 
in the mother’s milk,’ but the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel, and you have fallen into the 
hands of the wicked. How were you to know, 
supposing he had returned at the appointed time, 
and chosen, for the sake of still deluding you for 
a little longer, to go through some form of mar- 
riage with vou, whether it would have any mean- 
ing or value? How were you to establish any 
claim upon him ?” 

“He loved me—he loved me!” said Helen, 
amid her sobs. 

“ Ay, poor child, with the evil love of a false, 
wicked, and selfish man, who loves himself only 
in all the world, in reality, and who would leave 
you, and as many like you as might take his fan- 
cy, to remorse and shame and misery, and, it 
might be, to eternal death, without a pang of the 
conscience that his vices have killed within him. 
How should you know what love of that accursed 
kind means ?” 

“Oh, don’t! don’t!” said poor Helen. “I 
thought papa had sent him to me.” 

“God forgive him!”. Madame Morrison wiped 
the tears from Helen’s cheeks—they were pale 
enough now—and kissed her fervently. ‘“ He 
has an awful sin to answer for, wherever he may 
be.” 

“Do you think he is dead?” asked Helen, 
faintly. 

“No, I do not. There would be some record 
found, there would be some clew that would di- 
rect inquiry in this direction, if he were dead. I 
do not pretend to be able to make any attempt 
at solving the problem of his absence and his si- 
lence; but there is no doubt that it is nothing 
short of a miraculous interposition in your favor. 
It has saved you from sin and shame and mis- 
ery, and I thank God for it. You have suffered 
much, and there is still much for you to suffer, 
but none of these things. The Divine mercy has 
been stronger than the enemy. And now, my 
child, you must respond to this action of Provi- 
dence; you must recognize the full truth, and 
do your own part toward completing your own 
rescue.” 





‘‘What must I do?” asked Helen, shrinking 
as if from an impending blow. 

“You must leave this place at once.” 

“Leave this place! And not see him if he 
comes back—you said you do not believe that he 
is dead—and not know—” 

“Yes, my poor child, even so.” 

“Oh, I could not, I could not. Frank! Frank!” 

That cry wrung the heart of the listener. She 
had compared her task, not inaptly, with tht of 
the surgeon who has to save his patient’s life at 
the cost of inflicting terrible pain, and on whose 
nerve and steadiness the result depends. There 
was a strong pull upon her nerve and steadiness 
now. 

“Don’t think that I do not know what you 
suffer, and that I do not feel for you; but this 
must be, my dear. This wicked man has first 
deceived and then forsaken you, for even though 
circumstances had rendered his return impossi- 
ble, nothing should have prevented his writing to 
you. And you must place yourself beyond his 
reach. You understand his conduct now; you are 
blind no longer, but see; you could not plead ig- 
norance or innocence as an excuse for wrong-do- 
ing now; you have your position to redeem, your 
good name to save, and what is of far more real 
importance, your duty to do.” 

“What shall do? Oh! what shall I do%”’ 

“T will tell you, and Jane and I will help you 
to do what is right. You must come home with 
me; you remember that Jane asked you to do so 
before the brighter prospect of the protection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore offered itself.” 

“T was so miserable with them, Madame Mor- 
rison, I could not bear it, and so uncared for,” 

“ Had you not been miserable and uncared for, 
no such design as this wicked man’s could have 
been carried out. You need not assure me on 
that point. Let me go on. The same offer that 
I made to you then I now renew. You shall live 
with us as long as you like, and either learn my 
business, or I will endeavor to find you suitable 
employment. There need be no hurry about 
that; you will need long rest and good care to 
recover from this painful episode in your life, 
and it will be my good niece’s greatest happiness 
to have you with her. Her love of you has nev- 
er failed or faltered.” 

“JT know that. I saw it in her face before I 
fainted. But”—and here, in spite of Madame 
Morrison’s soothing hand, Helen sat up, and 
pushed her hair feverishly off her forehead— 
“suppose I did go home with you, and that 
Frank came back, and that it had not been so 
bad after all? Suppose he had really meant 
what he said, and that he could explain, what 
should I do then ?” 

Madame Morrison did not make an immediate 
reply ; perhaps she found it difficult to repress a 
movement of impatience at the girl’s folly and 
obstinacy ; but she remembered “the precious 
ointment that breaks not the head,” and she ap- 
plied it with a skillful touch. 

“ My dear,” she said, “‘ what you should do then 
is this. You should give Mr. Lisle the opportuni- 
ty of proving that he had been only thoughtless 
and imprudent, but not wicked, in his conduct to 
you, by obliging him to take in that case the 
course which he ought to have taken at first. 
You should give him no clew by which to find 
you, unless by making application to the pro- 
tectors of whom he has deprived you.” 

“But they believe that I am with Jane.” 

“Indeed! Was that another device of this 
honest gentleman’s ?” 

Helen hung her head, shamefaced. She was 
beginning to see it all now. She was beginning 
to be amazed at her own blindness and weak- 
ness. 

“Tt was to be a deception only for a few 
days.” 

“Does he know who Jane is, and where she 
lives ?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t remember. It was all 
so hurried; I did tell him, I think, when Mrs. 
Townley Gore refused to allow me to visit Jane, 
but I could not say positively. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“Because he must not see you while you are 
with me, no matter how good a story he may 
make out for himself. The facts in this case are 
among the most stubborn within my knowledge, 
and I shall deal with the facts. If he should re- 
turn, and wish to find you, he will know that he 
can do so by addressing himself to Mr. Townley 
Gore, and the fiction about his friend will soon- 
disappear before any honest intention, or the 
worthy love of you, if such exists in him, If 
there’s a spark of good in him, if there’s any rea- 
sonable explanation to be given of his conduct, he 
will not be afraid to confront the woman whose 
unkindness put you in his power, and to ask her 
what has become of you. Let her tell him, and 
let him seek you then. You will be safe, and be- 
yond his reach in the sense of your ruin and dis- 
honor; if you can trust him, there will be none 
to forbid you. But you must see, my dear child, 
that there is no other way by which we can undo 
the wrong that he has done you, and prove that 
you have judged him more correctly than I.” 

“T see it. Ithank you. I will obey you.” 

Madame Morrison had to steel herself against 
the heart-broken tone in the young voice; the 
surgeon’s work was almost done. 

“Now tell me about this woman who waits on 
you, and about your money matters.” 

Helen told her what arrangements had been 
made, and Madame Morrison investigated the 
condition of the money drawer. 

“Fifty franes between her and destitution,” 
she said to herself. “Is this all the money you 
have anywhere ?” 

“T have five francs in my purse, but the last 
bills are not paid, and they will come to more 
than there is.” 

“T will see to all that. Do not trouble your- 
self on that score. Up to what date has this 
apartment been paid for?” 
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Helen told her. 

“Three weeks between her and homelessness,” 
said Madame Morrison to herself. 

“And this girl, this Delphine, are her wages 

aid 9” 

“TI do not know; I think they must be, or she 
would have demanded them, for she knows my 
money is nearly gone.” 

“That accounts for her insolence. 
does she know ?” 

Helen’s face flushed deeply as she replied by 
telling Madame Morrison that Delphine had ree- 
ognized her, and that she feared she did not be- 
lieve her to be Madame Lisle. 

“This woman is dangerous,” said Madame 
Morrison, after listening attentively to Helen’s 
account of the matter, and asking her several 
questions ; “she must know nothing more abeut 
you. Can you let me see the accounts with which 
these people have furnished you? They are dis- 
honest, I conclude ?” 

“ Yes, they are,” said Helen, humbly and resign- 
edly. She was ashamed to confess the coward- 
ice to which her false position had reduced her ; 
but there was no need for her to confess it; the 
sympathy of Madame Morrison was of that qual- 
ity which goes to the root of the matter, “The 
papers are in the drawer.” 

“Will you dress yourself while I look over 
these, and transact a little business with this girl 
and her mother in the salon? And will you then 
come to me there? I can not stay much longer.” 

Madame Morrison gathered up the papers and 
left the room. She well knew to what agonies 
she was leaving her patient, but the worst was 
over, the surgeon’s work was done, the healer’s 
was to be done now. “That will begin,” thought 
Madame Morrison, “ with the restoration to whole- 
some companionship and a home-like life. What 
wretches the poor child has encountered !” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 


What else 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponvent. | 


Lay spite of the dispersal of the beax monde, 
there is yet much to glean in the way of 
fashion, for Paris is still Paris; a few rich mar- 
riages are taking place, and the official world has 
only broken up within a few days. We have 
therefore had many occasions to observe toilettes, 
both in society and at the great modistes’, whose 
activity is unceasing. Diver rsity is the prevailing 
characteristic of the times. There are Louis XV., 
Camargo, and a few Directoire dresses; large col- 
lars, leaving the throat bare, and very becoming 
to young girls and youthful dames, and also stand- 
ing collars as high as possible, thick ruches, ete. ; 
huge bonnets, and others reduced to the smallest 
possible vestige of a hat,and so on. Velvet, as 
we have said, is mixed with silk, foulard, and 
muslin. We will cite an effective combination 
of this kind. There was a costume of very fine 
cream white foulard, trimmed with wide bands of 
the material, which were covered with silk em- 
broidery, worked in open-work feather stitch. 
The over-skirt, which fell very low on one side, 
and was draped on the other almost to the waist, 
was fastened on a skirt of black velvet cut in 
long panels from ten to twelve inches wide, 
which spread apart, showing the skirt covered 
with white lace, and trimmed on the bottom with 
an embroidered foulard flounce, also covered with 
lace, and some five inches wide. The panels, of 
course, only reached to the top of the flounce. 
Pleated foulard corsage. Corselets, laced or but- 
toned in front or behind, and edged with colored 
pipings, with a point in front and another in the 
back, ending in two loops, forming a postilion 
basque, are much worn. These may be made of 
velvet or silk, and are worn with different kinds 
of skirts. They are extremely becoming to slen- 
der figures, and we venture to predict their suc- 
cess for the coming season, 

Camargo costumes are also much in vogue. 
We will cite one of plain dark blue linen. High, 
long-waisted corsage, laced in front, and termi- 
nating on each side in a flat basque four inches 
deep, with points in front and behind. Paniers 
very far apart, and very bouffant on the hips, 
were set under the corsage, drawn backward, and 
bunched up to form a pouf. Close sleeves, over 
which were drawn long gloves. Two pleatings 
of equal width, set one above the other, formed 
the very short skirt. The same dress of foulard, 
with bouquets of pink roses on a garnet ground, 
and trimmed with garnet lace embroidered in 
Pompadour designs, was charmingly effective. 

Silk stuffs with large flowers, either woven inthe 
stuff, embroidered, or chiné,will be used on the rich- 
est autumn toilettes. For example, a polonaise-tu- 
nic of white silk, strewn with bouquets of field flow- 
ers in the natural colors, very short in front, and 
drawn backward, forming a bouffant pouf and a 
small train, will be worn over a skirt covered with 
lace flounces, separated by bands of pale blue silk 
two fingers wide. The corsage is shirred closely 
in the back, and furnished with a collar of wide 
lace, closely gathered, with a voluminous jabot of 
lace, gathered in shells, which extends down the 
whole length of the corsage, and is brought round 
and fastened on the left hip by long loops of blue 
satin ribbon. 

Polonaise - tunics, open in front, drawn well 
back to form a pouf, and falling very low behind, 
are much seen. They may be made of a mate- 
rial different from the skirt, which makes them 
very convenient. For example, the polonaise 
may be of gros bleu, myrtle green, or café brulé, 
with a skirt of party-colored checks or stripes. 
This combination is practical and economical, 
and may be charming if the colors are artistic- 
ally chosen. It is also used in colored linens. 
We will describe a costume composed of a po- 
lonaise - tunic, forming a large tablier in front, 
of myrtle green percale, which was worn over a 
skirt trimmed with a very deep pleated flounce, 
of percale with small cheeks, in which Bordeaux 


red, gros bleu, and rusty yellow predominated. 
The corsage was pleated, with shirred basques, 
and had a jabot of closely gathered white lace, 
fastened at intervals by three bows of Bordeaux 
velvet. Similar bows were set on the wide lace 
cuffs. 

With this can be worn La Valliére gloves of 
red silk, for red is at this moment one of the 
colors most in vogae. The gloves now must 
match the dress in color, even if the latter be of 
so vivid a hue as red; pale blue, pink, and vert 
d’eau gloves are also worn. As a fancy of a few 
elegant leaders of fashion, which, however, is not 
likely to become universal, we will mention the 
large parasols of straw of the natural color, in 
the fashionable shape, and made like ordinary 
parasols; these are edged with a flounce of white 
lace about four inches wide, and are trimmed 
with a bunch of white ostrich feathers falling 
over the side, one of which extends a little below 
theedge. Another parasol of this kind, the gores 
of which form soufflets when opened, is trimmed 
with a bouquet and garland of roses, Flowers 
are still worn in profusion, They are even used 
#vas necklaces, or rather collars, under the ruches 
that encircle the throat, 

As to chaussures, the English shoe, with huge 
buckles of silver, gold, or paste, is the only admis- 
sible one for fashionable country-house or water- 
ing-place toilettes. For simpler use, yellow leather 
or Russia leather shoes are both substantial and 
comfortable. In the casinos it is allowable to 
dance in a bonnet and elegant street costume ; 
the bonnets worn on these occasions are very 
light, and are generally of fine Italian straw, 
trimmed with silk muslin or lace. 

It is rumored that next winter, flowers, which 
have been too much worn to retain their popu- 
larity, will be superseded by a profusion of buds, 
large and small, which will nestle on small and 
graceful capotes. Another prediction, which seems 
quite probable, is that sleeves gathered at the top 
and somewhat loose will be generally adopted ; 
when not exaggerated, these are graceful, and 
the close-fitting sleeve has enjoyed a lengthy 
reign. 

Another caprice of the time is the black moiré 
belt, three inches or more in width, worn with 
colored linen dresses, which passes round the 
waist; the same ribbon then emerges from the 
top of the belt, and falls carelessly, being caught 
in two or three loops, to the bottom of the skirt, 
precisely as if a piece of ribbon had become un- 
wound and twisted negligently around the waist. 
This is only becoming to misses in their teens. 

For October, rather large mantles, rounded be- 
hind, are in preparation; these are made of very 
light cloth, bronze green, dark blue, écru, or gar- 
net, and are bordered with wide embroidery, 
worked with beads of the same color as the cloth, 
largely mixed gold or steel beads, and sometimes 
also with large flowers, embroidered with very 
thick chenille, so as to stand out in relief. The 
mantle is edged with fringe of the same color, 
mixed with beads like those used in the em- 
broidery. EMELINE RayMonp, 





ENGLISH WEDDINGS. 


ASHION in England has decreed that the 
nuptial knot shall now be tied in a more 
agreeable and less ceremonious way than of yore. 
We no longer rise at unearthly hours and don 
trailing satins at half past ten in the morning, 
nor do we often have to go through two hours’ 
dreary fasting and another hour of duller speech- 
making. Everything in connection with marriage 
and giving in marriage has been considerably 
shortened and simplified. Weddings in the grand 
monde are now usually solemnized at three in the 
afternoon, and sometimes later. 

The things we have abolished form quite a lit- 
tle list, and they include groomsmen, long after- 
breakfast speeches, the sending of wedding cake 
and cards, and “ wedding receptions” by the bride 
at her own house, It is now considered in bad 
taste to form an elaborate bridal procession in 
the church. When the bride arrives, she goes up 
the aisle at once with her father or nearest male 
relative, and the bridemaids follow quickly after, 
walking two and two. The head bridemaid is 
always the bride’s eldest unmarried sister; if she 
have no sister, it will be the sister of the bride- 
groom. 

As I have before mentioned, there are now no 
“ groomsmen,” so the bridemaids follow the bride 
and groom down the church again as they came 
up, at the conclusion of the marriage service. 
The “ best man” is still an indispensable person 
at a wedding, and indeed his duties are mani- 
fold. He goes with the hero of the occasion to 
the church, holds his hat while the ceremony is 
going on, signs the register, and fees the clergy- 
man, clerk, ete., for his friend. He afterward 
takes in the head bridemaid to breakfast. 

A very pretty fashion, which has also novelty 
to recommend it, is that of having a boy—usual- 
ly a small brother, nephew, or cousin of the bride 
—to act as page, and carry the bride’s train. 
The page is generally about ten years of age, and 
must be dressed in a rather fantastic costume, 
such as a ruby or sapphire velvet, with silk stock- 
ings to match, and a large collar of Venetian 
point. 

The bridegroom natuxally procures the wed- 
ding ring, and also the bride’s bouquet and those 
of the bridemaids, and has furthermore the priv- 
ilege of presenting each of those damsels with a 
present. This used at one time always to consist 
of a locket, but this custom, like that of sending 
a biscuit box to the bride, is now exploded. The 
usual fashion is to give a bracelet, generally an 
Eastern bangle in gold or silver, but brooches 
for holding flowers, jewelled and enamelled waist 
buckles, handsome fans, gold or silver necklets, 
ete., are also often given. These presents must 
arrive at the house of each bridemaid the day 
before or the morning of the wedding. The 
bridegroom is also supposed to bring his own 











carriage to take back himself and his wife from 
the church to the house and again to the station ; 
but this is not often done, as the carriage of the 
bride’s father is generally used for this purpose. 

Anyhow the bride always drives to the church 
in her father’s carriage, the person accompany- 
ing her who is to give her away, Sometimes the 
mother drives with the bride, the father receiving 
her at the church door, and taking her at once up 
to the altar rails. All the guests, the bridegroom, 
and best man, should be waiting at the altar 
when she arrives, the last two standing at the 
right-hand side of the communion table. The 
bride stands at her husband’s left side during 
the ceremony, and takes his deft arm to go into 
the vestry and sign the register. The register is 
signed by the bride and bridegroom, by the bride’s 
father, the head bridemaid, and “ best man,” and 
one or two of the near relatives and distinguished 
guests. The wedding favors are now distributed 
among the guests by the bridemaids, those for 
the ladies being composed of orange blossom, 
silver leaves, and white ribbon, those for the men 
being of silver acorns and oak leaves. Congrat- 
ulations are now supposed to take place, and the 
guests, as soon as the bride and bridegroom have 
left the church, get themselves, with as little cer- 
emony as possible, into their carriages again. 

At a large wedding it would be pretty to have 
the church profusely decorated with flowers and 
tall plants, such as palms and tropical ferns. The 
principal part of the floral decorations should be 
near the communion table, where the wedding 
party congregate, and in the vestry, which is gen- 
erally a very bare and unsightly place. Red cloth 
laid along the aisle and down to the carriages 
greatly brightens the look of a wedding; it has 
also the further advantage of showing off the 
white satin or brocade of the bridal toilette. 
Ladies invited to a wedding do not carry bou- 
quets ; only the bride and her maids do so. 

The wedding presents are generally exhibited 
in the drawing-room, laid out on tables covered 
with dark velvet. A label is attached to each 
present, with the name of the giver written on it. 
It looks pretty to surround them with flowers, laid 
all round the edge of the table. Stiff flowers, 
which will last well—in winter, camellias and 
gardenias, in summer, roses and liilies—would 
answer best. 

The breakfast may be either a sitting-down or 
standing-up one. At an afternoon wedding it 
would be more appropriate to have a standing-up 
one, as it is not unusual for the bride’s family to 
have a large reception from four to seven, to 
which sometimes two or three hundred people 
are invited. At a standing-up breakfast a long 
table would be laid out at one end of the room, 
as at a supper, small tables being put at another 
end for the bridal party, the bride sitting at her 
husband’s left hand. The gentlemen help the 
ladies to everything, as at a supper, the menu 
being somewhat different from that of a sitting- 
down breakfast. If there were soup at a stand- 
ing-up one, it would be served in cups, and there 
would, of course, be no hot entrées. The wines 
generally drank are Champagne, sherry, and 
claret. 

As we have before said, the speeches are either 
very short and few in number, or they are dis- 
pensed with altogether. The health of the “ bride 
and bridegroom” is generally proposed in a short 
speech, and when thanks have been duly return- 
ed by the “ happy man,” the speechifying may be 
considered at an end. At a sitting-down break- 
fast the menu would include soup, salmon, hot 
and cold entrées, chickens, tongue, ham, game, 
plovers’ eggs, salads, jellies, creams, ices, and 
fruit. The bride always cuts the wedding cake 
herself, that is to say, she puts a knife into it. 
It is then cut up by the servants into diminutive 
pieces, every guest being expected to take one. 

The chief bridemaid generally goes with the 
bride up stairs whilst she changes her dress, and 
the guests go back to the drawing-room to bid 
her good- by. Slippers are thrown by the best 
man or the bridemaids, and rice by the married 
ladies. 

Baskets of flowers are now often carried by 
the bridemaids instead of bouquets, and in the 
country the custom still obtains of strewing the 
bride’s path with flowers by the school-children. 





Porcupine Straw Hat. 
See illustration on page 551. 


Tue brim of this yellow rough straw hat has a nar- 
row binding of red velvet, which extends under the 
brim, and forms a facing. A bias scarf of red satin 
merveilleux is twisted about the crown, and finished 
with a gilt buckle at the front. 


Chair Back.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 550. 


Tus chair back, which was illustrated in the last 
Bazar, is composed of the embroidered net centre 
shown in Fig. 1 surrounded by the border Fig. 2. To 
make it, a piece of linen Java canvas twenty-four inch- 
es long and twenty inches wide, on which to work the 
border, is required. It consists of an open-work lat- 
tice-like ground formed by drawing out threads of the 
canvas, which is ornamented with rosettes and squares, 
Work is begun by basting the Java canvas on enam- 
elled cloth, and then proceeding to draw out the 
threads ; this is not done for the entire border at once ; 
the work is executed in sections, and the threads are 

clipped and removed, one section at a time, as the 
work progresses. The outer edge of the border is de- 
fined by running a red thread through the canvas at 
about half an inch from the onter edge. Then nine 
times alternately eight double threads of the canvas 
are drawn out and two double threads left, eight more 
are drawn, and the inner edge is defined with a second 
red thread. Along these red threads the crosswise 
threads of the canvas are cut as they are to be drawn, 
and the edge is secured with close button-hole stitches. 
Each rosette is begun at the centre by darning the bars 
that form a cross two and two in point de reprise with 
white silk. Open-work squares and close triangles sur- 
round the cross. For the former, threads are stretch- 
ed diagonally, and then wound toward the centre, 
where the small wheel is worked; in those which c on- 
tain an inscribed square the working thread is then 
stretched from the middle of one side to the middle of 
the next, and afterward wound. For the latter, the 
thread is stretched diagonally across a square in point | 
de reprise, carried back to the centre, and then to one 
of the opposite corners ; threads are stretched on each 
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side of the last one, and the figure is then darned over 
and under in point de reprise. In the triangles of the 
corner rosettes, the straight side is bound in button-hole 
stitch, into which picots ace worked as shown4n the il- 
lustration. The rest of the figures are worked in a cor- 
responding manner, and all the bars of the lattice-like 
ground are darned in point de reprise. Afte' rcomplet- 
ing the border, the embroidery for the centre is worked 
according to Fig. 2 in feather and in stem stitch. 

The petals of the large flowers are worked with red 
embroidery silk in several shades, the centre with yel- 
low, and the leaflets with green. The buds and amall 
flowers are worked with blue or pink, and yellow. 
The latter color is also used for stems, and dark green 
for the vine. The net is applied on the Java canvas, 

and fastened in button-hole stitch with white silk, aft- 
er which the canvas is cut away from under it. "The 
net is bordered along the button-hole stitch edge with 
two threads each of gold, rore, bronze, and red silks, 
which are run in and out of the meshes. 


~ Caps for Elderly Ladies.—Figs. 1 and 2 
See illustrations on page 580. 


Tur brim of the cap Fig. 1 is made of white stiff 
net, and is thirteen inches long and two inches and a 
half wide at the middle, and is sloped on the front edge 
to an inch wide at the ends; it is wired and bound 
with narrow ribbon. For the crown a piece of white 
tulle eight inches square is rounded at the upper cor- 
ners, and bound an inch wide with lilac satin ribbon 
across the bottom. On this four rows of white lace 
two iuches and a half wide are arranged in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The front of the crown is 
joined to the brim, and the seam is covered with lace 
and the brim is edged with similar lace, and trimmed 
with a ruche composed of loops of lilac satin ribbon 
half an inch wide. The strings are of wider ribbon in 
the same shade. The frame of the cap Pig. 2 consists 
of a straight piece of stiff net an inch wide and seven- 
teen inches long, the ends of which are connected by 
a band of the same width five inches and a half long. 
The whole is edged on both sides with wire, and bound. 
To this is joined a plain tulle crown, on which is 
mounted a full crown of figured tulle. White lace two 
inches wide, arranged as shown in the illustration, and 
loops and ends of gray striped ribbon, comprise the 
trimming. The strings are of similar ribbon. 


Garden Capote. 
See illustration on page 581. 


Tus garden capote is made of white figured mull 
over a foundation of colored lining silk. The flaring 
brim is wired, edged with white lace, and dented as 
shown in the illustration. Similar lace edges the mull 
strings, and also the rosettes on the sides, which, to- 
gether with a pinked ruche around the crown, com- 
pose the trimming. 


Towel.—Cross Stitch and Holbein Embroidery, 
and Knot-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 581. 


Tur towel, Fig. 1, is made of coarse heavy white lin- 
en, and is ornamented on the ends with the border 
Fig. 2, and with macramé fringe, which is shown in 
full size in Fig. 3. The embroidery is worked in cross 
stitch and Holbein stitch according to Fig. 2, after 
which the towel is hemmed all around, and the fringe 
is overhanded to the ends. To make the fringe, cut a 
number of knotting ends, twenty-four inches long, of 
coarse white linen thread; take up 2 at a time, fold 
them through the middie, and work a loop with the 
3d and 4th ends around the Ist and 2d, and a loop with 
the latter 2 ends around the former 2. Pin these knots 
in a straight line on the long cushion that is used in 
knot-work, and work the Ist round by guiding a don- 
ble foundation thread along close under the knots 
from left to right, working 2 b. st. L. (button-hole stitch 
loop) around it with each end in turn. 2d round.— 
Work as in the preceding round, one-quarter of an 
inch below it, previously plaiting every 8 ends in turn 
in the manner shown in the illustration, bringing the 
5th and 6th ends under the 4th and 3d and over the 
Ist and 2d, then the 7th and 8th ends over the 4th and 
8d and under the ist and 2d. 8d round.—382 ends are 
required for each pattern figure, and the distance from 
the preceding round to the point at which they are 
used is to be measured by the illustration. The ends 
are always numbered in the order in which they are 
ranged when about to be used. + Plait the middle 8 
of the next strand of 32 ends in the same manner in 
which the 8 ends were plaited in the preceding round, 
then twice alternately lay the 9th on diagonally over 
the 10th-16th ends, and work 2 b. st. 1. around the for- 
mer with each of the latter in turn; work a similar bar, 
slanting in the opposite direction, with the 17th-24th 
ends; then 2b. st. 1. with the 16th end around the 17th; 
plait the 9th-16th ends, and then twice alternately car- 
ry the Ist end diagonally over the 2d-16th ends, and 
work 2 b. st. |. around it with each of the latter in 
turn; work a similar bar, slanting in the opposite di- 
rection, with the 17th-3ed ends; repeat from *. 4th 
round.—Take up each 4 ends in turn, and twice alter- 
nately work 1 b. st. l. with the Ist and 2d ends taken 
together around the 3d and 4th, and 1 b. st. L with the 
latter 2 ends around the former2. 5th ronnd.—* Twice 
alternately carry the Ist end of the next 32 diagonally 
over the 2d-16th ends, and: with each of these in turn 
work 2 b. st. |. around it; work a similar bar, slanting 
in the opposite direc tion, with the 17th-32d ends; with 
the 13th-16th ends and with the 17th-20th ends’ work 
2 knotte d bars like those in the 4th round, working 
only 2 b. st. lL. to each instead of 4, then work 2 d. k. 
(double knot) with these 8 ends, working with the 
outer 2 on each side around the middle 4 ends, but at 
the end of the first knot add a tassel composed of 5 ends 
6 inches long and folded through the middle to the 
inner 4 ends; knot 1 d. k. with the last 12 ends of this 
and the first 12 ends of the following pattern figure, 
working with the outer 2 ends on each side around the 
inner 20; repeat from *. Finally, cut the ends of 
even le ngth, and crimp them by winding them about 
a fine steel knitting-needle. 





BORDER PATTERNS. 
See illustrations on page 588. 

HESE graceful designs are used for table- 

covers, small curtains, mantel yal- 
ances, and other such purposes. The celandine 
(which the Royal School sometimes calls the wa- 
ter-lily) is yellow, with green leaves; the orange 
and flower are, of course, natural in color, with 
more or less shading in the fruit, as the worker 
may like. The wild rose is either pale pink, or 
white, or yellow, with a little deeper shading at 
the base and outside of petals and in the buds, 
and gold-colored French knots for stamens. The 
shading must be flat, and accord with the con- 
ventional - natural drawing; that is, the flowers 
look more as if they were pressed flat than stand- 
ing out. These borders are worked in silks or in 
very fine crewels, with high lights in silk, or flow- 
ers in silks, leaves and stems crewels. They all 
go well on a peacock blue, or olive green, or blue- 
green ground, worked in yellows and greens, and 
on maroon, chocolate, and claret in pinks. They 
may be worked directly on the cloth, or on a band 
applied after working. Being in repeated sprays, 
the patterns are easily taken round corners. The 
flowers are mostly in satin stitch, though where 
the petals are large, or much shading is needed, 
feather stitch is used. For dresses, the coloring 
is kept down to as low a tone as possible, dull 
greens, etc., being used, such as are not too 
striking. 


dresses, 
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A BAZAR AT ALGIERS.—[See Pace 590.] 
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Children’s Table Napkins.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 580. 


Turse children’s napkins are made of linen damask 
with narrow red borders. They are fringed at the bot- 
tom, and ornamented with a border in outline embroid- 
ery worked with red cotton in stem stitch. The top is 
hemmed, and furnished with tapes at the neck. 


Antique Lace Insertion and Edging for Tidies, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 581. 


Tur foundations of this edging and insertion, which 
are used to border the tidy illustrated on page 564, 
Bazar No. 36, of the current volume, are netted with 
rather coarse white linen thread, and are darned with 
similar thread in point de toile, point de reprise, and 
point d’esprit, according to the illustrations. 





A BAZAR AT ALGIERS. 
See illustration on page 589. 


N interesting feature of street life in Algiers 
is the multitude of bazars which are seen 
at every turn, and which display all sorts of cu- 
rios, from Moorish rugs and hangings to gems 
and amber rich and rare. It is true that many 
of these so-called Eastern products are reputed to 
be of Frankish origin, and that a large propor- 
tion of the carpets and draperies palmed off on 
unwary travellers are manufactured in Paris ex- 
pressly for the Algerine market. But there is no 
fear that the patriarchal vender in our pretty 
picture will thus impose on his native customers, 
who are to the manner born, and perfectly famil- 
jar with the tricks and manners of his class. 
The black-visaged Moor who is selecting a brace- 
let for his pretty bride gazes with a coolly critic- 
al air at the trinket coquettishly displayed on her 
shapely arm, which he knows how to rate at its 
true value, and will probably buy for a tithe of 
the price asked. The engraving is a charming 
picture of Eastern life, and worthy of careful 
study. 





BABY’S PETITION. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had Castoria ; 
No sleepless nights, by baby squalling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning.—(Adv.} 





LINDA DIETZ. 
Union Square Theatre. 
Messrs. Wm. B. Riker & Son: 
I have long used your American Face Powder, 
and consider it a very superior article. 
—[ Com. ]} Yours sincerely, Liypa Dierz. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 


Is of great benefit to ——_ _ run down by long 
continued brain work.—{ Adv 





ADV HRLISKHM HINTS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefal application of the fine properties 
of well -selectei cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradual! y built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
ba pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 

Ciwil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., Jabelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 


__ Also, Epps's 8 : Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 
Nirs. THOM PSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEAKANCE given to every wearer. 
‘They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
averan absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look s0 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially it she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Bionde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O. “ag on riv- 
ilege of exc hanging. To be had O y mS. 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St. Sl Send 
Sold in New York 


ONLY at my pee 2 Bast 14th Street, 
Maga Ue SOO REWARD 
" i000 SH Ee ERUPTIONS, PIMELES, 
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Sold by Druggists 
THE BELL MANN CO., 
642 Ureadway, New York. 
Mention this 


ul TUE 









THE faery WASH BLUE. 


Sale 
D. a WILTBERGEN P Prop. * 
288 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 








Sprains, Burns, Sunbuarns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 
Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies’ 
is the greatest staunch- Friend. — Ali female 
er of bleeding in exist- complaints yield to its 


ence, wondrous power, 
For Burns, Scalds, | For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wounds, Bruises,| or Open Wounds, its 


action upon these is 
most remarkable. The 
most obstinate cases are 
cured. 

Toothache,Faceache, 
Bites of Insects,Sore 
Feet, and all diseases of 
an Inflammatory charac- 
ter, are certainly cured 
by 


and Sprains, it is un- 
equalled—stopping pain 
and healing in a mar- 
vellous manner. 


For Inflamed and 
Sore Eyes. —lIts effect 
upon these delicate or- 
gans is simply marvel- 
ous. It can be used 
without theslightest fear 
of harm, 





POND’S EXTRACT. 
The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the ano chee of prov _~s 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &. 

CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT hax been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other ia gen- 
uine, Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation, It is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure, 

ct?” Over New Pamraver, wira History or ovrk 
Preparations, Sent FREE On appeioation TO 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 





SOMETHING NEW: 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS, 





CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


CRAMPS,etc. Devetors the LEG, 
ANELE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, aids MAkvELLOVS 
G@BACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEer,and puts an end to ILL- 
Searen and Dwarrep Limes. 
Substantially made of best Sick, 
Satin ox Corron WesBing, Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 
PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 
en" ‘a, $2 Misses’, $1; Chil- 
dren’s (very soft and elastic), 75 
cents. English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing ions inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
% cents, Sent to any address, 
t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
Kron mey Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC O0., 144 
DuaneSt., N. ¥. P.O. Box 4048, 


prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 








Universally prescribed 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 


Pharmacien de 1"¢ C ~ 9 
de la Facuité de Par 
27, rae Rambuteau, Purie. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and naa 


GRILLO 


75 cents the 
LCT MALTS 


ANGLO-SWISS 
MILK FOOD 


® FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


The ANGLO-SWISS brand of Con- 
(caved Milk is also a superior arti- 
ele; 25,000,000 cans sold in 1850. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for one of the 
little pamphlets issued by the Anglo-Swiss 
Company, telling how Condensed Milk and 
Milk Food should be prepared for Infants. It 
has saved setad lives. 


er-The st: y consilinents, ordinarily objectionable In Infants 
Food, are a te wy oh and Sugar, and rendered soluble 
and easily digestable by heating Anglo-Swiss Milk Food. 


The TradeSupplied byH.K. & FB Thurber & CoN.Y. 


Who will mail Pamphlet if not obtainable elsewhere. 


BEATTY’S | oneans, 18 useful sto stope, 5 sets reeds, 


only page's Pianos, $126 up. 6 Illus. 
Ghralog. Fare. Address BEATTY, Washingten, N. J. 
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WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 





NEW YORK. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Over 500,000 people read each weekly edition of this paper, and we assume that quite 40,000 of these readers 
are more or less bald, and that nearly all the 500,000 are afflicted with occasional headaches and neuralgia. 

Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of approaching Baldness, claim many thousands, while a feeling 
of exhaustion and fatigue is common to those who work hard the mental faculties and keep the nervous sys- 
tem at a high pressure. 

No doubt most of these afflicted readers would cheerfully pay $3.00 for an easy and agreeable cure—always 
at hand and lasting for years—but most of them are doubtful about advertised remedies; and the public has 
been so often outrageously humbugged that our new and worthy invention must suffer from this cause until 
we can inspire confidence. 

The mail brings us hundreds of letters enclosing the price of our “remarkable invention ;” but, where one 
individual sends for it, no doubt thousands are deterred t 1rough fear of being cheated. 

To remove this fear, we have determined to adopt a plan of doing business which will convince every man, 
woman, and child that no pecuniary risk is run by those sending for this article. 


OUR PLAN. 


The article is Dr. Scott’s Beautiful, Pure Bristle, 
Electric Hair Brush. If you send us the price, 
$3.00, and 10 cents for registration, we will im- 
mediately send one to you postpaid. So soon 
as you receive the Brush, please examine it 
thorouvhly, and test it by the little plated —— 
compass which accompanies each one,and 
then if you are not well pleased with its 
beauty and excellence write to us, giv- 
ing your reasons, and we will prompt- 
ly return the price to you. *“ Very 
good,” says a reader. “But what 
guarantee have I that you (a stran- 
ger to me) will keep this pledge ?” 

This is the turning-point in getting 
your confidence, and we will try to 
show you how our own interests are 
best served by dealing fairly with 
you. 

The Brush is of superior make, 
beautifully carved, good value for 
the money, and will actually do 
all we claim for it. We know you 
will like it, because so many peo- 
ple send us orders for the second, 
third, fourth, and even sixth one, 
and we have received thousands of 
orders from other parties to whom 
it has been recommended by those 
benefited. 

Now, the proprietors of this pa- 
per will not knowingly publish any 

humbug. They are exceptionally 
careful about the class of adver- 
tisements they accept, and who they 
come from, We have been advertis- 
ing in this paper nearly a year, paying 
many thousand dollars for the same, 
while we have yet to hear the first com- 
plaint that we have not always done just 
as agreed with its readers. So soon as 
we fail to do so, you may be assured that 
its proprietors will refuse to receive our 
advertisement. 

We do not think it amiss to mention 
right here that some of the proprietors 
and staff of this paper have at various times 
bought brushes from us and paid cash for 
them. 

The Brush is warranted to relieve nervous 
headache in 5 minutes; bilious headache in 
5 minutes; neuralgin in 5 minutes; to prevent 
falling hair and baldness; cure candruff and 
diseases of the scalp; to promptly arrest premature 
grayness; to make the hair grow long and glossy ; 
and immediately soothes the weary brain. When 
used as a flesh brush it cures rheumatism. 

Space will not permit our printing here more than one 
testimonial ont of thousands received, but we will giadly mail 
free our pamphlets on application. Please read this one, it is 
interesting and concerns you: 

































Hovse or Representatives, 
February 12, 1881. 
For the first time in life I am induced to give a testimonial. Noticing in some 
paper an advertisement of Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush, I sent $3 for one, and 
find it indeed a remarkable brush. My wife bas for years euffered with head- 
aches. he brush cures them at once. Several friends have used it for head- 
aches, and it has never failed. My wife was also getting prematurely bald, but the 
brush has entirely stopped the falling hair and started a new growth. 1 use it to 
remove dandruff, and it works like a charm. Five times the cost would not buy 
my Isrush if I could not replace it. To-day I bought of McAlmont, druggist, of 
this place, two brushes to send to friends who have tried mine and requested 
me to buy for them. Colonel Ponder, Mayor of Walnut Ridge, was attacked by a 
severe case of sick headache while at my house. //e was very sick. My wife pro- 
posed to try the brush, which he finally consented to do, with no Taith in it, 
however. In three minutes he said he never felt better in his life, and directed me 
to send him a brush. I have authorized McAlmont, the druggist, to use my 
name in recommending it. Yours truly, 
GEORGE THORNBURGH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest of Royal Arch Masons and Past 
Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas. 
Litrie Rook, Arx., Feb. 12, 1881. 


April 5, 1881. 
To the Public: 


Having been troubled by many letters asking if above is genuine, I hereby 
declare it to be strictly true. It was given volaptarily, without solicitation, and 


this is my answer to all inquirers. 
GEORGE THORNBURGH. 
ih oho en on receipt of $3.00, and 10 cents for registration; or, we will send 
)., at your expense, with permission of opening and examining. Express 
pn from west of the Mississippi and south of Virginia must contain $1.00 to 
cover charges. Be sure and mention this paper. Remittances can be made in money 
— drafts, currency, or stamps, payable to GEORGE A, SCOTT, 842 Broadway, 
ew York. 


Proprietors: Taz Patt Matt Evecrero Association of London and New York. 


CAUTION.—An attempt has been made to put so-called “ Electro Magnetic” Brushes 
upon the market, but the Post - Office authorities at Washington have published the com- 
pany asafraud. We therefore caution the Public to be careful that “ Dr. Scott's” name is 
on the box and “ Electric" on the Brush, Ours is not wire, but a pure bristle Brush. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS| | C245. =. BENTLEY, 
STEEL PENS 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 

Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 

GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


“Your Lassie will be True,” 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Reply to, and Combined with, 


Catalogue. _ Established 1857. 
“SCOTCH LASSIE JEAN.” 


Both ballads, under one cover, — hones ge nme litho- 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
ie title, mailed for 40 cents, beral discount to 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
Trade. Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC ST ont. 




















ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. o. Box 1654, New York. 


| He ) New! Styles Perfumed Motto, Mose Rose, Violet Jap- 
0 anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford, 





hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
un Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


591 











The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 





Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities, 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 











BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING | 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 

By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 





¢ Recommended by our best 

S R hysicians as not injurious to 

¢y, roe) pct’ nealth. For sale by Chicago 
Ws ERN sit sais Corset Co..67 Washington St., 
ARRANTED ° Chicago, Il. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 
_ A. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§_A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years, 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (ts. Alles) 





Established 1840. 


JONES. 


Snmmer Goods Closing Out at Bargains. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. _A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


DRESS GOODS. O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 O FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS. a "DO Unpenwaar. 
LINENS. Cc Mae LAC ES. 
. “x 


Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. ‘ \ 
——— | 





SHOES. 9 a 

. (CROCKERY. 
oO GLA 
LACE CURTAINS. AO 


Urnorsrery. OO 

FURNITURE. “2. SSWARE. 
REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \VHOUSEFURN 'G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES “full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 








Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 


JONES 8%: yi: JONES 
LE BOUTILLIER & C0,, 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
ae et oe YORE. _ 
SPECIALTY. 
3 Union Square, New York. 





Neither changes color, fades, nor spots with rain. 


4xG2 eB: Nur 
& 


~ NONPAREIL ~ 


TRADE MARK 


ALAA e 


a 


\ 4. 





perfection of manufacture, possessing the lustre, 
softness, and depth of rich, solid color of the 








A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, | 
stops falling Hair and promotes a | 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold bya Sold by ail Braggiote, 


CHAMPLIN’ 
LIQUID 


“This article is no article is not only a : fra- 
grant and exquisite cosinetic, 
but also speedily removes Sin- 
burn, Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Sallowness, Blotches, &c., leav- 

ing the skin soft and fair, and 
PRA RI adds great beauty to the com- 
. plexion, Sold by all druggists. 

50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BID 0 D Take no other. Sold by druggists. 
WooLricu & Co. onevery label.| 


















he MOST RELIABLE FOOD | 
Ss For infants . & invalids. | 
sed everyw a a med- | 


icine, buta euns-cackel food, 
suited to the weakest stomach. 

















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............-.. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............-+++- 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrse & Brorurrs, 
tw~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








best Lyons Velvet, and is adapted to every pur- 
pose to which Silk Velvet may be applied. 
To be had in Black and all the new and desir- 


| able colors, and is sold at as low a price as or- 
| dinary Velveteen. 
} 


The trade-mark (as represented above) 
stampea on the back of every second yard of 
the goods, without which none are genuine. 

For sale by all first-class dry goods dealers 
throughout the United States. 

folds out of sizht ; it saves room— 
elegant, strong and comfortable 
aty len. Prive, @2VR up. 
antee satistaction. Send for Il. 


alogue, Made only by A. i. : 
Andrews & Co. Chicazo, Ill, 


j Andrews’ 


Bedding 






We ever 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Siinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 


JRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 


eo | $2 


Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. oatly 


Costly 
Outfit free. 


Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 





_ | 
© Currery. 


The “ NONPAREIL VELVETEEN” 1s the | 


brands, 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
| statements of interested persons, who alleged 
| it was the common practice of the leading 
| 


refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
| sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and cnoicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TereTH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
Every 
dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GUMs. 
Iupvre Breatn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


WALTER BUHL & CO, 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT, MICH., 


Manufacturers of 


Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 
Fur Caps and Gloves. 
SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
IS MARKED 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR.— Madame Wambold’s 
Specific permanently removes Superfluous Hair 
| withent injuring the skin. Send for circular. 

Maname WAMBOLD, 34 Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. 


and cools and refreshes the mouth. 
ingredient ol 


this BALSAMIC 



























Tar Pe in WOULD 
RUIN MY 


every instance it has 


ful efficacy. 








SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful —_ 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfec 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is bg om | harmless. 
| It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this de lightful toilet preparation, and in 
yiven entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casuxet Hory and Mr. Joun Litiie. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IL. 


LANDOR. By Stpnry Corvin, 12mo, Cloth, 7 
cents. ‘The Latest Volume issued in the “‘ English 
Meu of Letters.” 

Ill. 
Two New Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE'S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Kdited, with Notes, by Witttiam J. Rourg, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents, 

SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witiiam J. Rours, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 

lV. 

Studies for the Old World 

By Josxen Harron. 4to, Paper, 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 
and the New. 
20 cents. 


Ve 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Vi. 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Wu. Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘‘Cen- 


tennial Rhymes.” With numer: 
Illustrations. Uniform with 
“Farm Legends.” 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


us characteristic 
**Farm Ballads” and 
8vo, Dluminated Cloth, $2 00; 


Vil. 

BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

Vill. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier a . 4to, Paper, 20 cents. lémo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

IX. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIIL during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Pansat. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The Black Speck. By F. W. Rostnson. 10 cents, 


Sydney. By Groretana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


The Neptune Vase. By Virgin1ta W. Jonnson. 2) cts. 


Ayala’s Angel. By Antuony Trou.orr. 20 cents. 
a Brighton Story. 
With 55 Illustrations, 


The Beantiful Wretch: 
LIAM Brack. 


By Wiu- 
20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. 


By the Author of “ Golden- 
Rod, 


an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


!!! By Greorer H. Herworrn. $1 00. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Cianx Russert. 20 cia. 


A Costly Heritage. By Attoz O'HaNton, 


20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Turo. Grrr. 20 cents. 
and other Stories. 
15 cents. 


At the Seaside, 
AY. 


By Mary Crour. 


A Child of Nature. By Ronerr Buonanan, 15 cents, 
My First 
Ilay. 


Offer, and other Stories. 
15 cents 


By Mary Crow. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
James Rick. 20 cents. 


By Waurre Besant aud 


t® Hanern & Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





G2 Harrer’s Caratogun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Mme.GURNEY & Cco., 


6 East 14th Street, N. ¥., P. 0. Box 2527, 2 
Importers of materials for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENF, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework. “How to 
Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. Send for price-list. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


ee ey 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and choot 




















For Sale bye all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 


box bobbins of 200 yds, 
23 THOMAS ST, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “72°48. 8 
NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


This Collece is thoroughly furnished for giving 4 
superior education in College and Eclectic Cour f 
Study, and also in Musieand Art. Heated by stenm and 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of ita encow- 
ment its charges are unusually moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to REv. A.W. Cow es, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 


$66 i 








s 0 








a week | in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 
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lit/ 
A SUMMER-TRAVEL NEMESIS. J 
AN ENERGETIC BAGGAGE-SMASHER’S DREAM AFTER AN UNUSUALLY ENJOYABLE Day. 














FACETLZA. Sorprp.—The young man who worshipped the very ground his sweet- A druggist’s 
heart walked on fell off in his attentions when he learned that it was | clerk recently ~~ 

_An observant contemporary notes that whenever a newspaper says a | heavily mortgaged, put up a pre- THE AMERICAN ‘TOURIS! ABROAD 
kind word of a man, that man never discovers the favor; but if a news- scription for a : : : 
paper handles a man a little roughly, the man finds it out by eight o’clock young lady of SPIFFLEKINS, WHO IS COMBINING Business wiTH PLEA 
next morning. This is the kind of man who, when conferring with.the — “HH ff SW 7a, a dose of cas- SURE, SAYS HE GUESSES HE HAS UTILIZED THEIR OLD 
editor upon his grievance, says his “‘ attention has been called” to the ar- \ es Wik 4 or Se tor-oil. She VOLCANO, ANYHOW, 
ticle in question. om A iW) # . ‘ innocently in- 


__—»___——_ 


A Parisian named Troubleur is one of those amiable Innatics called 
* practical jokers.” His present mania, it appears, consists in haunting 
the churches; and when he finds one where there is, or is going to be, a 
marriage, he lurks quietly behind a see at a few paces from the bride. 
When the ceremony commences, he begins to sob like a pair of bellows, 
and weeps profusely. ‘The wedding guests look significantly at each oth- 
er, and the ladies murmur, sympathetically: *‘ Poor fellow! It's a jilted 
lover.” It always makes the bridegroom terribly uncomfortable; and 
whenever Troubleur succeeds in being kicked out, he is happy. 

cinema pnemee 


Mre. Brownstone says that if she has a dog, she wants one of those 
great Sarah Bernhardt dogs that dig those dear old monks out of the 


snow in Switzerland. 
—_>__— 


quired how it 
could be taken without tasting it. He promised to explain to her, and 
in the mean time offered her courteously a glass of flavored and scented 
Seltzer water. When she had finished it, he said, triumphantly, “ You 
see, miss, you have taken your oil and did not know it.” 
The young lady screamed out, “It was for my mother.” 
ed 





A young lady is so enthusiastic about lawn tennis that her father says 
she is “ the maiden all for lawn.” 
a od 
In Scotland the topic of a sermon or discourse of any kind is called by 
old-fashioned folk “its ground,” or, as they would say, “its grund.” An 
old woman, bustling into kirk rather late, found the preacher had com- 
menced, and opening her Bible, nudged her next neighbor, with the in- 
quiry, “‘ What’s his grund ?” nA 
“Oh,” rejoined the other, who happened to be a brother minister, and 
therefore a privileged critic, ‘‘ he’s lost his grund long since, and he’s just 
swimming.” 
TO AN OUNCE. 
Lavy (to mother seeking a situation as footman for her raw-boned son), 
* Does he know how to wait at table ?” 
Moruen. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 
Lapy. “ Does he know his way to announce ?” : , 
Morner. “ Well, ma’am, I don’t.know that he knows his weight to an 
ounce, but he does to a pound or two.” 
—_—_—~>—__— 
Red used on a railway signifies danger, and says, “Stop!” It is the 
same thing displayed on a man’s nose. 
—_—_——— 
How To Make your Coat Last—Make your trousers and waistcoat first. 
sulnsiiiidionaietin’ 


A tender-hearted man would always turn aside rather than step on a 
wasp when he was barefooted. 
—_—_—— 
_ Why do quack doctors not like geese ?—Because they are always mak- 
ing personal remarks. 


Donald and Duncan are going round the Mull of Cantire with a heavy 
sea on. Donald is sea-proof; Duncan is lying hopelessly prostrate on 
the deck. 

Donacp. “I say, Duncan, will you pe really as pad as you look ?” 

Dunoan (in most piteous tones). ‘Och, man Donald, did you'll thocht I 
wud pe deein’ for fun ?” ° 

Revisev Axtom.—To err is human, to forgive unusual. 

enpniilipeamnanets 

“T stand,” said a stump-orator, ‘“‘on the broad platform of the princi- 
ples of 1776, and palsied be my arm if I desert ’em.” 

“You stand on nothing of the kind,” interrupted a little shoemaker in 
the crowd; “‘you stand in my boots, that you never paid me for, and I 


want the money.” 


John Philpot Curran, the witty and eloquent Irish barrister, who was 
for some years the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was dining with an 
Irish judge, who, from the severity of his sentences, was called the “‘ hang- 
ing judge,” and of whom it was said that he had never been seen to shed 
a tear but once, and that was when, at a performance of The Beggar's 
Opera, he saw Macheath get a reprieve. 

“Pray, Mr. Curran,” said this judge, “‘is that hung beef beside you? If 
so, I will try it.” 

Curran’s ready reply was, “If you try it, my lord, it’s sure to be hung.” 

jh A 


A lady had promised her confessor to leave some money for the poor, 
and on her death-bed she said to him, “‘ Father, I have given you—” 

“ Stay,” said he, wishing to have witnesses, “‘ I will call the family.’ 

On their entrance the lady repeated, with much difficulty—“ I have giv- 
en you—a great deal of trouble.” 

Lusignani, the artist, was painting a sunset. After he had painted it 
into coherency, he covered the back of it with mucilage and stuck it on 
his canvas. The great connoisseur Tagliapole knocked at the door of the 
studio and entered. Without speaking, he advanced toward the easel, 


Some advertisements are as comical as if written for fun. One land- 
lady, entirely innocent of grammatical knowledge, advertises that she 
has “‘a fine, airy, well-furnished bedroom for a gentleman twelve foot 











square”; another has “a cheap and desirable suite of rooms for a respect- e f calculated his distance over the end of his nose, and became immovable. 

able family in good repair”; still another has “a hall bedroom for a sin- es At the end of an hoar and twenty minutes he said, authoritatively, “ This 
le woman eight by twelve.” An English widow became rather mixed by sunset is upside down.” : : 

ver grief, but when announcing the death of her husband she was not so A MISUNDERSTANDING—AND THE MAN TO BLAME The painter fell upon the floor and drummed with his heels in agony. 

mixed that she lost sight of the main question. ‘ His virtues were be- cgi OF COURSE : “T feared it! I feared it!” he cried. “Am I,then,no painter? Must I 

yond price, and his beaver hats were only seventeen shillings. He has epee hire myself to a dyer? Nay, hope there must be, Tagliapole, else why 

left a widow and a large stock to be sold cheap at the old stand. He was that hour and twenty minutes of doubt ?” 

snatched to the other world just as he had concluded an extensive pur- Nobody will believe it, yet it is an undoubted fact that on the panel un- “There is hope,” pronounced the connoisseur, decidedly. 

chase of felt, which he got so cheap that his widow can sell hats a frac. | der the letter-receiver of the general Post-Office in Dublin, Ireland, these “ Ah, then, tell me what must I do?” Lusignani murmured. ; 

tion less than any other house in London, Peace to his ashes! The busi- | words are printed: “ Post here letters too late for next mail.” Is it any “Well,” said Tagliapole, reflectively, “ you might turn it downside up, 

ness will be carried on as usual,” | wonder that the ghost of Rowland Hill 1s said to haunt the place? or you might call it a sunrise.” 
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Dear Dear Otp Lapy (to zoune swell). “‘ And what are you doing with yourself?” SOMETHING WORTH LOOKING AT. 


Younc Sweur (ef-handed). ““1?—Oh, I’m on the Stock Exchange. Acep Party. ‘‘As you say, Miss, I ham indeed a-gettin’ werry old, and I ‘ave a-seen a-many things 
D. D. 0. L. “Ah! the Stocking Trade! And a very good Trade, too !” in my time—Christinings, Funereals, and Weddin’s—but there is one thing as I've never seen, as I should 
like to afore J die,” Younc Lapy. “What is that?” Acep Party. “A Divorce, Miss,” 








